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GLIMPSES OF THE NORTHWEST. 


By T. C. Jupkins. 
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CAPE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


STANDING on the upper deck of one of those | 
commodious iron steamers which ply between San | 


Francisco and Portland, Oregon, you espy, on 
nearing the mouth of the Columbia River, a long 
surf line which stretches from Cape Disappoint- 


coast for four or five miles, and terminates at a 


day on which you enter, the bar will be compara- 

tively smooth; but if a storm is raging, great 

walls of foam will rear themselves in front, at side 

to rear. Then what frantic leaps and darts! All 

is tumult now. White-crested billows lash the 

steamer’s side, and your ears resound with a thun- 
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dering roar. But playfully tossing into spray the 
opposing breakers, the vessel soon glides out and 
upon the bosom of the broad Columbia, and is fur- 
rowing her waters. Including an arm of the river 


| to the north, called Baker’s Bay, and another to 
ment, a rocky promontory to the north, down the | 


the south, named Young’s, the river here reaches 


_a width of eighteen miles. Young’s River, emp- 
sandy spit called Point Adams. If it is a calm | 


tying into the eastern side of the last-named bay, 
offers a pleasing attraction in a waterfall of some 
forty-five feet descent. Rounding a projecting 
point which has hitherto hid it from view, we 


_ now come upon the oldest American settlement 
on the northwest coast, the one, too, of romance 
| and historical interest,—Astoria. 








founded by John Jacob Astor in 
1811. The modern town occupies 
about the same site, but has a small 
outgrowth a trifle farther up the 
regularly-curved shore, styled Up- 
per Astoria, connected with the 
main town by a plank driveway 
supported on piles. The entire 
business portion of Astoria is built 
upon these piles, and when an en- 
largement is necessary, the inhab- 
itants prefer rather to make an ex- 
tension into the harbor than to 
build on the acclivity in the back- 
ground. The population is about 
twenty-five hundred; but during 
the fishing season, which includes 
most of the spring and summer 
months, this number is nearly 
doubled. Fisheries and canneries 
are thickly scattered along either 
bank of the Columbia for many 
miles up stream, there being at 
least a dozen in the immediate 
vicinity of Astoria, and which con- 


stitute a large portion of her com- 
mercial wealth. 


The narrow hillside which backs 
and is a part of Astoria, is pictur- 
esquely dotted with neat-built cot- 
tages, some few reaching even to 
the top of the slope. From here a 
fine view of the surrounding scenery 
is obtained. Seaward, Young’s Bay 
nestles quietly in the arms of the 
peninsular points which almost en- 
close her, while through a depres- 
sion in a land-neck farther on, is 
seen the ruffled waters of the mighty 
Pacific. A little to the north are 
the capes at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, seemingly bound together 
with a continuous chain of white- 
caps. Like a huge tower stands 
the lighthouse on the north cape, 
and you find yourself imagining 
that near it you can descry the 
numerous cannons which frown- 
ingly guard the channel. To the 
north, deeply-wooded highlands 
Hardly a vestige now remains of the Astoria | furnish an embankment to the Columbia, which, 





BRIDAL VEIL FALLS, NEAR THE CASCADES. 
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here five miles in width, sweeps between. East- 


ward, Mounts Adams and St. Helens lift their | 


hoary peaks majestically above the intermediate 


hills and forests, and add their snowy whiteness | 


to the scene. 
For many miles above Astoria the Columbia 
resembles more a vast bay than 


| an unfortunate calamity with their lives, A lighted 
match was by chance dropped in the dry grass. 
The flames spread, and before they could be ex- 
tinguished several dead bodies had undergone 
cremation. But by the assurance of all that the 
circumstance was purely accidental}-and with the 





ariver. Many and frequent in- 
dentations pierce its banks, when 
a width of seven or eight miles 
will be reached, then it is nar- 
rowed somewhat by abrupt 
headlands, which bid defiance 
to the farther encroachment of 
the waters. The banks are co- 
vered with a dense forest of fir, 
spruce and hemlock, while 
amidst the undergrowth trail 
lovely vines and mosses. But, 
however refreshing the view at 
first appears, the scenery of each 
hour nearly repeats itself, and, 
ere Portland is reached, one 
finds himself questioning if it 


would not be a relief to see the 
timbered slopes occasionally dis- 
placed. by rolling prairies. 

On the way up to Portland, 
which from Astoria is one hun- 
dred and ten miles and takes 


about eight hours to reach, 
many objects of interest are 
pointed out which are histori- 
cally connected with the abo- 
riginal races which here roamed 
at will. Among these are Mount 
Coffin on the left bank, and 
Coffin Rock on the right, the 
tops of which were formerly 
used as  burial-places for the 
neighboring tribes. From the 
limbs of the stubby trees or upon 
driven posts were suspended 








their oddly-carved canoes in 

which had been laid the bodies 

of their comrades, wrapped and re-wrapped in 
blankets and robes. The bows and arrows of the 
warriors, their tomahawks and knives, their trink- 
ets and cooking utensils, were placed in or hung 
near their unique coffins. Here, many years since, 
an exploring party came near having to atone for 


NEAR CATHLAME, LOWER COLUMBIA. 


| gift of several valuable presents, the wrath of the 
dark savage was appeased. 

Many settlements or small towns are scattered 
along both banks of the Columbia, most of them 
being built on sloping hillsides, and depending 

: either on fisheries or sawmills for their main sup- 
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port. Lovely islands frequently lay fronting these, | considerable distance. From here to Portland, 
while through depressions in the wooded highlands | twelve miles up the last-named river, the shore 
are seen the snow-clad peaks of distant mountain | formation is the same, consisting of alluvial low- 
ranges. Many small streams put into the Co- | lands of great richness. 
lumbia from either side, their waters supporting What San Francisco is to California, Portland 
is to Oregon and the Territo- 
ries of Washington and Idaho. 
She is the mart of the great 
Northwest. To this city as a 
centre converge the many and 
far-reaching lines of inland 
commerce, pouring into her 
lap the combined products of 
hill and mountain, vale and 
valley, diverse climate and 
diverse soil, while lying at 
anchor are numerous sailing- 
vessels waiting to bear her ex- 
ports forth and distribute them 
among the markets of the 
world. So long as Portland 
continues to be the chief com- 
mercial centre, she will remain, 
as she is now, the wealthiest 
and most powerful city of this 
northwestern region. But to 
her lasting claim for this, at 
least two points, Astoria and 
Yaquina Bay, are striving to 
practically disprove. What 
effect branch railroads will have 
toward accomplishing this it is 
difficult to determine; but it 
seems evident that the interests 
of the now metropolis will not 
be materially affected. 
Portland is situated upon the 
right bank of the Willamette, 
mostly upon a gently-sloping 
hillside and is backed by deeply- 
wooded ridges, the timber ex- 
tending down to, and even into, 
its suburbs. In fact, where the 
town now stands was once a 
dense forest fir, and smaller 
myriads of the piscatorial tribe, especially trout. growths reaching down to the water’s edge. But 
Here the angler can revel in his favorite pastime, being at the head of ocean steam navigation, com- 
and load himself down with the speckled-sided mercial interests seemed to demand a city here, and 
beauties. As we near the mouth of the Willam- | Nature’s handiwork has been supplanted by the cun- 
ette, the abruptness of the shores disappears, and | ning workmanship of man. East Portland, a neat 
in place thereof is found level land back for a’ and well-built rival town of three thousand inhabi- 
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tants, stands on the left nines -_ has enereny | 
able open country neighboring. Portland proper, 
the largest town in Oregon, has a population of 
twenty-two thousand, the inhabitants being indus- 
trious and enterprising. Her capitalists are far- 
sighted to an unusual degree; and while they 
have, by their individual efforts, largely increased 
their personal wealth, they have labored hard for, 
and been of untold benefit in 
developing the resources of the 
northwest coast. In keeping with 
her circumstances, Portland 
boasts of many elegant buildings. 
There is a goodly number of 
churches, neatly and substanti- 
ally built, and well supported ; 
the public school buildings and 
seminaries are large, commodi- 
ous, and ornaments to the town ; 
hotels are numerous, but, with 
the exception of two or three 
which are large and well kept, 
they are scarcely above average, 
being conducted on a plan of 
economy and to accommodate 
the poorer class of immigrants; 
the banks and mercantile houses 
have roomy quarters, but gener- 
ally occupy portions of the many 
stately business blocks, the one 
known as Union being the latest 
built and finest; many of the 
private buildings are elegant 
structures, built in the most 
modern style, and surrounded 
with tastefully laid out lawns. 
Portland, for a business city, 
looks well towards building up 
the literary tastes of her people, 
being supplied with several public libraries; one, 
called the Portland library, containing twelve 
thousand volumes. A large number of news- 
papers are published here, most of which have 
wide circulations. Truly, after a few days spent 
here in observation and study, the tourist can 
scarcely discredit the assertion of her inhabitants 
that Portland, for its population, is one of the 
wealthiest cities in the United States. 

From the southern portion of the city and the 
hillsides backing it, Portlanders have as fine a 
view of varied scenery as is seldom seen. Look- 
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ing anaes, the eucntinees bustling ictal 
with its high towering domes and steeples, lies at 
our feet. Opposite is her modest sister city, while 
between slowly and silently rolls the Willamette, 
bearing upon her smooth bosom the light-draught 
steamers, which are loaded with the precious freight 
of far inland districts. The shriek of the locomo- 








tive resounds from either side, and the iron horses, 


Cape Horn, 


with their trains of cars and coaches, dash fiercely 
onward, now sweeping around curves, then rumb- 
ling over bridges, here along a steep graded hill- 
side, and there on the brink of the flowery-fringed 
river, until they are lost to sight in the distant 
| woodlands. Farther east are gently rising slopes, 
whose swelling sides are dotted with towering firs. 
Through their swaying tops are caught glimpses of 
an occasional valley centre, pierced with a lovely 
stream cold from mountain fastnesses; while skirt- 
ing it are groves of classic oak with wide-spread 
| branches, furnishing shelter and shade for the 
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neighbedtog bine. Far bapend lies the great | | neighbors, and remain as everlasting memorials of 
backbone of the Pacific slope, the Cascade Range, | innocence and truth, banishing iniquity from this 
stretching its huge length northward even into the | favored land ! 
possessions of the British, and southward, under | In coming up by water the tourist must first 
another name, through California. Cloaking its | stop at Portland, and from here can make his ex- 
summits and slopes are forests of fir so dense as | cursions at pleasure, either up the Willamette 
seemingly to be impenetrable save only to wild | _ Valley and overland into Southern Oregon, or 
beasts. But towering above all, being a part of | | by steamer and rail into and through Washing- 
ton Territory, or by steamer continuing 
up the Columbia. For this last we em- 
bark on an elegantly-furnished river boat, 
and steam down the Willamette to its 
mouth, then round a projecting point and 
turn abruptly eastward. Six miles up the 
Columbia, on the Washington Territory 
side, is the town of Vancouver, the old 
headquarters of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and now the chief American mili- 
tary post in the interior northwest. Van- 
couver presents one of the prettiest natural 
town sites in the neighboring region, and 
this the business men of Portland realize. 
A railroad connecting these two points 
is now projected, and when it shall have 
been completed many will remove from 
the latter to the former city to reside. 
The greater portion of the city, includ- 
ing the offices and quarters of the post, 
is situated on a uniformly rising bench 
some quarter-of a mile from the river, 
while the background is filled in with 
natural groves of fir. The river front 
is robed in a cloak of meadowy green, 
and has wide walks leading to the well- 
laid-out parade ground in the centre. 
4) Here were, either stationed or serving 
apprenticeships, several of our military 
Rooster Rock. men who have since won high honors 
: on the battle-field, among them being 
and yet distinct from this mighty range, rises the | Grant, McClellan and Hooker. For twenty-five 
majestic, snow-crowned peak of Oregon’s pride— | miles above here the banks are generally low and 
Mount Hood. Hewn out as with the blade of an _ heavily-wooded; then the shores become more 
adze lies every pinnacle in the eastern sky. Lace- | elevated, and we are at the foot-hills of the 
like robes of mist often entwine themselves around | | Cascade Range, entering the ‘‘ Gorge of the Co- 
them. At times they will part slowly, revealing | | lumbia.’? The scenery now grows picturesque 
glimpses of spear-shaped peaks, then again will | and wild. The banks rise higher and higher, the 
drift up and away only to leave the mountain | bluffs grow sharper and steeper, the channel nar- 
king standing our clear in the azure heavens. | rows and the waters runs swifter. We pass now 
Emblems of purity! monarchs of greatness! fit | alongside basaltic cliffs so precipitous and high 
archetypes of all that is noble and impressive! |that it almost brings a shudder at thought of 
stand forth, O Mount Hood and your territorial | some overhanging rock being loosed from its fas- 
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tenings, and again, by massive boulders torn off | 


from jutting crags and hurled far out into the 
stream. Bold rills of water pour from clifts, 


crevices and bluffs, some in a continuous fall of | 
from one to three hundred feet, and others in a | 


succession of falls of various descent. At times 
the wind will sweep down the gorge. 
then! 
mantling the embattled walls with a gauzy robe of | 


bewitching loveliness; the stunted trees on the | 


What frolic | 
The ribbon-like rills are dashed into spray, | 


Truly, this a rural theatre of fascinating splendor. 
One almost imagines that he is enjoying a fraction 
of Switzerland, so closely do descriptive writings 
of parts of her scenery coincide with reality here. 

From the Upper to the Lower Cascades the 
river has a fall of forty-five feet—not a continuous 
waterfall, but mere rapids. Around the main 
rapids the government is now constructing a canal 
and locks, and ere long boats can leave Portland 
| and steam through to the Dalles, thereby working 


giddy heights menacingly sway their extended | a diminution in the cost of freight transportion, 


branches; sweeping into 
the pockets along the bluffs 
rushes the wind, but now 
subdued it issues with a 
petulant moan and whirls 
on and down only to meet 
with new barriers. The 
farther one here penetrates 
into Nature’s sanctuaries, 
the more he is inspired with 
awe. At every bend of the 
stream new beauties dis- 
close themselves. Onone 
side rises a bare walled pre- 
cipice, clearly mirrored in 
the dark-blue waters at its 
feet, while opposite is an 
occasional nook bordered 
with wooded highlands ; 
here stands a projection, 
there nestles a cave; now 
flashes in view a maze of 
waterfalls, then a pyramidi- 
cal rock, stately and grand ; 
and again, in dizzy sweeps above, lie gently- 
sloping ranges. 

Sixty miles from Portland brings us to the Lower 
Cascades, where we are shifted into the cars and 
whirled along the river bank to the Upper Cas- 
cades, a distance of five miles, then boarding 
another steamer are transported to the Dalles. This 
short ride over the portage, as it is called, discloses 


CASTLE Rock. 


and dispensing with an inconvenient change to 


passengers. To look at this foaming barrier, it 
seems incredible that steamboats could ever effect 
a passage without being dashed to pieces. But 


| this three small crafts have done by waiting for 


high water to favor them. It is said that the 


Indians used to shoot down here in their light 


quite a spot of open ground. Here, in the very | 


heart of the Cascade Range, are seen small grain- 
fieids, neat garden patches, and rich meadows; 
while sheep and cattle graze on the untilled low- 
lands or neighboring slopes. 
hills retire for a considerable distance ; but on the 
right, wooded steeps, some thousand or more feet 
in height, rise sharply from the water’s edge. | 


On the left, the | 


canoes, but the frequency of the feat can at least 
be questioned. 

With reference to these obstructions, the super- 
stitious savage hands down a novel and romantic 
tradition. It runs that ages since the Columbia 
was spanned by a natural bridge of earth and rock, 


while through a narrow tunnel underneath, the 


| river swept onward with not an obstacle to impede. 


But one unlucky day Mount Hood and Mount 
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Adams got into a dispute. They argued and | width of two miles. It is a smooth sheet of water, 
wrangled and quarreled, each moment becoming | picturesquely studded with lovely islands. From 
more enraged. Then, fuming and smoking, they | an old block-house, standing on a detached emi- 
hurled molten brands at each other, until, before | nence on the Territory side, are seen the towering 
the combat was ended, they had so shaken the mountains, the unruffled expanse of the river, and, 
foundation of the Cascade Range that the mighty | lower down, its principal rapids, which break into 
archway was rent in twain, and with a thundering | beautiful masses of foam at our feet. Boarding 
crash was precipitated into the stream below. the waiting steamer, we are carried on towards 
This fanciful legend has oft been woven into verse, | Dalles City, or the Dalles, as it is commonly called, 
and will thus be preserved for ages. distant from Portland one hundred and ten miles. 
A short distance 
above the Cas- 
cades the river 
narrows, and is 
walled in with per- 
pendicular banks 
of basaltic rocks, 
changing now and 
then from colum- 
nar to horizontal 
=| positions. The 
rim of the wall is 
sharp cut, and oc- 
casionally crown- 
ed with a growth 
of stunted trees. 
Where the rocks 
recede any dis- 
tance, a fine under- 
J growth is found, 
and the work is 
made picturesque 
am by the cottage of 
some sturdy hus- 

Mount Hoop FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY; NEAR THE DALLES. bandman. 
The fine view 
Nothing surprises the traveller more than the | of Mount Hood which is obtained through a 
sudden climatic change that is experienced in so | depression, rekindles a somewhat abating enthu- 
short a distance. The mists and fogs of the lower | siasm. The old mountain rises from a seeming 
river have disappeared ; the atmosphere is clearer; | level plain, its mighty form so impressive that 
the air is colder; pines have superseded firs, and | we gaze in silent admiration; so near, too, that 
the surface of the land takes on a different shape. | we can see the glistening of the accumulated 
While west of the Cascade Mountains the climate | myriads of crystal snowflakes. On nearing the 
is moist and equable, all that country lying east is | Dalles, the country is more open, but often broken 
dry, and subject to extremes of heat and cold. In by sharp benches of basalt. Neat farms dot the 
this respect the inhabitants of Oregon and Wash- | slopes, and the land wears an aspect of more ex- 
ington Territory are highly favored. For, in point | tended civilization. The river embankments con- 
of health, the beneficial influences always resulting tinue abrupt, but gradually lower as we steam 
from a change of climate can be attained in a onward, until, through a ragged depression, we 
few hours’ ride. .catch glimpses of a near city, and, rounding 4 
Above the Cascades, the river expands to a' bluff, are soon at the entrepot of Eastern Oregon 
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and Washington Territory—the Dalles. Here, 
again, is found a portage of fifteen miles. At the 
upper landing you take another steamer, which 
will convey you even into Idaho, if desired, and 
then returning you can readmire the wondrous 
scenery of the ‘‘ River of the West.”’ 

Eastern visitors all agree that for aggregated 
beauty and grandeur the Columbia River has scarce 
an equal. This fact many pens have graphically 
portrayed. Probably as true an interpreter as any | 
was a late Massachusetts editor who accompanied | 
Schuyler Colfax in his trans-Continental tour. ‘As | 
a whole,” he has written, ‘‘I know no scenery so | 
grand, so beautiful. It has much of the distin- | 





guishing elements of the Hudson in its Palisades, | 


of the Rhine in its embattled, precipitous and 
irregular-shaped cliffs, and of the Mississippi in its 
overhanging cliffs. Each of these holds a beauty 
that is not here ; but the Columbia aggregates more 
than any one the elements of impressiveness, of 
picturesque majesty, of wonder-working, powerful 
nature.’’ But not for the magnificent scenery alone 
is this river noted. With its wide extended arms 


| it taps every important point of that vast basin 


lying between the Cascade and Rocky Mountains. 
and again, with collected waters, sweeps through 
the narrow gap of the range that it has pierced, 
forming a gateway marvelous in thought, stu- 
pendous to behold, and powerful in respect to 
commerce. 





HOUSEKEEPING IN FRANCE. 


By M. C. HuNGERFORD. 


HOUSEKEEPERS in France are not crushed be- | 
neath the burden of gentility that weighs upon | 
Americans; or, to state it differently, French | 
people do not believe the maintenance of their 
dignity requires the possession of a house much 


too large for their needs simply because fashion | 


expects it of them. They occupy only so much 
room as will make them comfortable, and they use 
all they hire. There are no shut-up chambers 
and vast, rarely-used drawing-rooms to swell the 
amount of rent and demand a larger force of 
domestics to keep in order, to say nothing of the 
not inconsiderable sum locked up in handsome 
furniture and carpets for the same. 

If a married couple in fairly good standing in 
France wish to keep house, and as a rule such is 
every one’s desire, it will not occur to them that 
they are in danger of losing caste by taking only 
one of the five or six stories instead of the whole 
of ahouse. They will select their flat according 
to their means, au second, if they can afford it, 
with front windows upon a pleasant street. If 
their means are limited, they unhesitatingly locate 
themselves upon an upper, perhaps the very top- 
most, floor of the house. If it is in a good locality, 
they lose nothing socially; their acquaintances 
will seek their society and extend invitations to 
them as freely as if their choice of dwelling indi- 
cated greater wealth. 

Appartements & louer, the words so often seen 


upon little square signs hanging from Parisian 
windows, signify to the seeker that within a vacant 
flat or appartement will be offered to their inspec- 
ition. It will contain probably five rooms—the 
| salon, or parlor, with its pleasant frontage, two 
bedrooms, a dining-room, and,the tiniest little 
kitchen imaginable. Such a flat can be found 
either furnished or unfurnished ; but if the place 
is needed for permanent residents, they will prefer 
to take it without furniture, and give themselves 
the pleasure of lining their nest to their liking. It 
is often reproachfully said that there is no such 
word as home in French ; but there is no country 
| where so homelike a look can be given to a 
| few rooms as a French woman will give to her 





| litt!e flat. 


If it were left to a French woman to appoint the 
| three Christian Graces, she would unhesitatingly 
| name economy, cleanliness, and thoroughness. 
| The first is the inbred rule of her life; not the 
| sordid, niggardly trait the virtue sometimes de- 
| generates into, but a wise prudence which turns 
| everything to good account, allowing nothing to 
| be wasted. Her frugality is broad, not of the 
| penny-wise, pound-foolish kind, so she shows no 
| stint in furnishing her kitchen, knowing that upon 
| that quarter depends the comfort of her ménage. 
| It is there she begins her furnishing, and fits it up 
| with every convenience. French kitchens, except 
| in great houses where a chef is employed, are 
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always very small; and, being so, everything is 
close at hand, and no time is wasted in stepping 
about. 

The cupboards and shelves will be well filled 
with bright, copper cooking utensils, the uses of 
some of which are quite unknown to us, while 
others are not unfamiliar. There are casseroles, 
saute-pans, purée-sieves, timbal molds, and bains- 
marie of various sizes, and all the other indispen 
sables. But the supply, although varied, is not 
large, and there is really nothing to spare, and 
the infinitesimal stove would appall a Yankee 
housewife and send one of our arrogant Celtic 
cooks in scorn from the kitchen. But small as it 
is, many elegant dinners will be prepared by its 
aid. Fuel is a special economy in France, so a 
fire is kept only during the time when the meals 
are being made ready, and most of the cooking is 
done over wood or charcoal, which can be extin- 
guished the moment the need for it is over. 

Families that with us would demand the ser- 
vices of several servants, in France, with their 
compact way of living, seem equally well served 
with one and the extra special assistants they are 
in the habit of employing. A cook can be hired 
Her coming may be a regu- 


by the day or hour. 
lar or only an occasional thing. Perhaps a little 
maid will be the only permanent servant kept. If 
she is as intelligent as most of her countrywomen, 
she can easily be trained to cook the light early 
breakfast, and under the eye of her mistress to 
put all the rooms in their characteristic exquisite 


order. These duties over, she is expected to make 
herself tidy to attend the door, go on errands for 
her mistress or take the children, if there are any, 
out for a walk till it is time to go into the kitchen 
to wait upon the cook while she gets the dinner ; 
for the time of the latter is too valuable to be 
spent in preparing vegetables or doing anything 
that unskilled hands could do as well. Very 
often the little maid has a mother who impresses 
her with the importance of picking up all the in- 
formation that comes in her way; so, in her 
anxiety to learn, she watches intelligently every 
act of the professional, and, quickly imitating and 
putting her acquired knowledge in practice ina 
small way, becomes of great value to her mistress, 
who also teaches her for her own comfort to set 
the table and wait upon it to perfection. 

The clothes are carried off to be washed and 
ironed, so there is none of the steaming hurry of 





washing-day or the fatiguing worry of ironing. It 
is astonishing how the absence of these two fami- 
liar banes simplifies housekeeping, saving the wear 
and tear of temper and nerves in mistress and 
maids, and doing away with tubs, machines and 
laundries, or kitchens capacious enough to permit 
the work and its attendant circumstances. This 
emancipation, and the saving of fuel, which there 
is very expensive, makes French women consider 
it good management to entrust the work to out- 
side laundresses, who in washing for families are 
very reasonable in their expectations of payment. 

There are no happier women in the world than 
French women. Their lives are full of occupa- 
tion; but a busy life cannot fail to be happier than 
where idleness throws down the barriers that shut 
out ennui and imaginary ailments. A married 
woman in France systematically fills her time 
with business or pleasure. For every hour there 
is laid out an appointed pursuit of duty or piea- 
sure. Her house and family form her first care ; 
but, although an irreproachable wife and affec- 
tionate mother, she does not let the care take the 
form of drudgery. She knows her own value, and 
fully realizes the importance of keeping her health 
and nerves in excellent order; so she will not 
suffer her cares to master her, but wisely arranges 
everything with careful method, and allows herself 
time for social intercourse, for music, reading, 
walking, driving, and amusements of whatever 
nature she fancies. She is very practical and 
business-like, and by her systematic method of 
living preserves herself from the countless worries 
that make life a burden to our women. 

She goes to market herself, and goes early, too, 
with avery clear idea in her mind of what she 
wants to buy, and how much she is willing to pay. 
It must be confessed that at market, or in shopping 
elsewhere, her practical nature comes out in greater 
force than is altogether admirable. The picture of 
a charming woman chaffering over the price of a 
mackerel, or cheapening bacon, is not an agree- 
able one; but, unfortunately, a virtue may too 
easily be nursed into a fault. If her dinner is to 
be without guests, she will take that opportunity to 
provide some little dishes that are not quite ele- 
gant enough to offer to invited company, but still 
too good to be ashamed of should chance friends 
surprise her. 

She is not ashamed to buy the most trifling 
quantity of anything, and will secure a variety of 
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vegetables by loading a little basket with a few of _ boiled, the trimmings from cutlets and roasts, the 
each selection. She has no scruples at buying a_ wing-tips, necks, and even the feet of poultry, 
single carrot, or only two turnips. There is just _ carefully scalded and skinned. Into it also goes 
enough of the first to garnish a little J/a¢ and | the ends of cucumbers, the green tops of celery, 
make a few dice for soup, and of the second to | the outer leaves of lettuce or cabbage, and all 
make a tiny entrée; there will be no possibility | similar things. All these additions help to give a 
then of the cook adroitly purloining any portion, flavor and zest of which no one can deny the ex- 
or the heedless little maid wasting a bit. But cellence. 
there is no stint upon her table; there are so Each day during the preparation of dinner the 
many little dishes that no one cares to see amoun- fot au feu is put upon the stove to be preserved 
tain of anything. by re-cooking. The soup for nearly every dinner 
If she makes a provision for the indispensable | through the week is different; but the basis for 
pot au feu, she will, as she buys a bone or knuckle, | each is stock taken from the fot au feu strained 
have the butcher crack it into nut-sized bits, so and thickened with a puréé, or made transparent 
that in boiling, every particle of nourishment may by some process known to artists of the cuisine, 
be extracted. This same fof au feu is one of the | and poured upon a variety of chopped vegetables. 
French housekeeper’s pet economies. It might | The stock in winter is kept indefinitely, renewing 
better be called the save-all, for into it goes every | its strength occasionally by a few pounds of beef 
eatable thing that will serve for no other purpose. | or veal bone, or a piece of soup meat, which, how- 
Its foundation is the soup-bone broken, as stated | ever, is not allowed to boil till all its virtue is ex- 
above, and put into a kettle and boiled in a quan- | tracted, but taken out, and the best part reserved 
tity of water. To this soup is added from time to | for a ragout or réchauffé, while the poorer portions 


time, the water in which any vegetable has been | are returned to the kettle. 





BELINDA’S BROTHER JACK. 
By AvuGuUSTA DE BuUBNA. 


Ir was Miss Johnson’s holiday. The children | Where is he now? Didn’t your uncle adopt 
were at dancing-school with their nurse, and their | him ?”’ 
governess was consequently free for the afternoon. | Mrs. Sayers could not have seen the pained ex- 
She stopped in the library, on her way down stairs, | pression on the young girl’s face, or she surely 
to ask Mrs. Sayers if there was any errand she | would not have asked the question of his where- 
would like attended to down town. Mrs. Sayers | abouts! 
looked up from her book, and thought the girl, ‘‘I thought you knew Jack has been away from 
appeared quite like the heroine of the novel she | home a long time, and—and he’s in trouble now— 
was reading, as Belinda stood there in the door- | if you care to, Mrs. Sayers, you may read his letter ; 
way. A slender, girlish figure it was that met her | you will understand then better than I can tell 
gaze, with a clear, pale face, and heavy-fringed you,’’ and Belinda handed her a well-written 
violet eyes; and, yes, there were even traces of | letter, in a bold, graceful hand. Mrs. Sayers 
tears to be seen on the cheeks, like the heroine’s | took the letter, which bore no date, and read: 
at that point of the story. | ‘*Dear Sis: I am in my old quarters again, 
‘* Anything wrong, Belinda ?’’ Mrs. Sayers asked, | you see—not from choice, however! It isn’t the 
as she handed her the letter she wished posted. | most desirable spot in the world; no cigars, nor 
‘*I’m—I’m going to see my brother to-day,’’ | daily papers; actually there isn’t a last year’s 
replied Belinda, in a low voice. almanac to be had here, and the dreary days slip 
‘* Why that ought to make you feel glad instead | around untold. I amuse myself, however, playing 
of sad. Isn’t he that handsome young ‘ Jack | a little game they teach here. It’s called ‘cob- 
Johnson’ Mr, Rich used to go to school with? ' bler.’ I don’t suppose you ever saw it, however. 
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Won’t you come out and see me, undeserving 
though I be? I would like you to bring me a 
few cigars, or some tobacco, and an almanac; 
you needn’t mention having them with you until 
we are alone. The roth of the next month is our 
reception day. I havn’t the least idea how soon 
it will come around, but I will count the days 
until I see you. Affectionately, although you may 
doubt the terms—my words and actions don’t 
harmonize perfectly—but, nevertheless, I am your 
own brother Jack.” 

‘* Why, where in the world is he, Belinda? no 
cigars ; no daily papers !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Sayers, 
affer reading the letter through twice. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sayers, Jack is in Cherry Hill;’’ and 
Belinda quite broke down now. 

‘*In prison! why Belinda!’’ and Mrs. Sayers’s 
voice sounded a shade colder, and less sympa- 
thetic. 

‘* But he ought not to be there, I am quite sure 
of that. Jack is not guilty, indeed he is not,” 
answered Belinda, warmly now. ‘‘ After he left 
school, he got in with a wild set of young men, 
who afterwards turned out to be counterfeiters. 
Jack was arre-ted in their company one night 
along with them, and the money was put in his 
pockets, and so you see it was found upon him. 
They escaped, but he has to suffer for their crime.” 

‘« They certainly appear to have been his asso- 
ciates, and I should judge this was not your bro- 
ther’s first visit in this place; he says, ‘in my old 
quarters again,’’’ replied Mrs. Sayers, still coldly. 
‘« Ah, Belinda,” continued she, ‘‘ you are a partial 
judge, I fear. I would rather you would not go 
to that place from my house. It can do your 
brother no good, and it might do you harm to be 
seen going to and from a—prison—and I must 
particularly request that you do not speak of the 
place to the children, or to any one in the house.” 

‘* But Jack is all I have in the world, Mrs. 
Sayers, and I promised mother when she died that 
I would never desert him, come what would. I 
shall never care to speak of my going there to the 
children, or any one else; but I must go, although 
you may forbid my return to your house.”’ 

Mrs. Sayers was silent. She was battling two 
sorts of feelings; she was really touched at the 
young girl’s deep distress, and she could not help 
but admire the devoted spirit which prompted the 
sister to stand by and not desert the erring brother. 
**It was so like what Edith would do, were Rich 





in prison,’’ she thought; but then there was an 
indignant displeasure at Belinda’s determination 
to go from her house to prison, to see her brother 
as well. ‘I will not say I will forbid your re- 
turn,’’ said she, at length. “I think too much of 
you, Belinda, for that; but indeed I do not see 
what good you can do your brother by visiting 
him, and, as I said before, it might possibly harm 
you. How a man who can write a letter like that 
can have the courage to ask a decent woman be- 
longing to him to come and see him in his shame, 
is more than I can understand! You may go, of 
course; but I advise you not to,’’ and Mrs. Sayers 
turned away to her book again with these unsym- 
pathetic words, 

One can hardly blame her. It cannot be the 
pleasantest sort of feeling to think of one’s chil- 
dren’s governess out for the afternoon, in a con- 
vict’s cell. And yet the man was Belinda’s only 
brother, and all she had, near and dear to her, in 
the world. He was in trouble, and she could see 
him perhaps but this once during his term. Was 
it not her duty to ‘‘ visit him in prison,’’ now 
solitary and alone, and doubtless in a fit frame of 
mind to receive the good words and gentle re- 
proach which his sister’s appearance must surely 
bring him? Poor girl, her heart was none the 
lighter for Mrs. Sayer’s unsympathetic words; and 
yet, with the advice still ringing in her ears, Be- 
linda steadily went on her way. 

As she walked on hastily up the street, crying 
softly behind her veil, she heard quick steps be- 
hind her, and presently a light touch on her 
sleeve caused her to look around, and turning she 
saw beside her Edith Sayers, Mrs. Sayers’s step- 
daughter, a girl of seventeen. 

‘*Belinda,’’ said she, quickly, in a firm, decided 
tone, ‘I was in the library, and I heard all you 
and mother were talking about just now, and here 
is your brother’s letter which you dropped and 
I have read. I feel sorry for you from my heart; 
you are right to go to him; and, Belinda, I am 
going with you to see your brother Jack!’’ 

‘*Going with me, Miss Edith!’’ replied Be- 
linda, stopping short in her surprise. 

‘*T am sure, if your brother is like you, there 
must be some good in him—some depth yet un- 
touched—and therefore he may be redeemable. 
Let me go with you, Belinda; perhaps I may say 
something that will help and encourage him to do 
better than he has.’’ There was an earnest light 
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in the gentle girl’s eyes, and a tender pathos in 
her voice as she spoke. 

Belinda looked and listened in a bewildered 
sort of state. ‘* Was it a dream, or was it true, 
that Miss Edith, who taught the mission-school 
boys, and who had subdued and converted the 
worst among them, was offering to go to prison 
with her and talk to Jack ?”’ 

‘*Your mother, Miss Edie, she would never 
allow you to,’ said Belinda, when at length she 
found words to speak. 

‘* Mother has nothing to say about this work I 
choose to do—I shall not ask her. I have asked 
a higher power, Belinda, and I feel that I am 
called to do this. ‘Think, if through the words I 
may say to your brother, he feels a sincere repent- 
ance for the past, and should resolve to live 
another, truer, better life, when he leaves where 
he now is; think, Belinda, is it any one’s right 
to refuse me a trial? Then let me go with you 
now!”’ 

The two girls walked on side by side. At 
length Belinda answered: ‘‘ You may come with 
me, Miss Edie; I have not the power to refuse 
you. It is Jack’s whole future life I am thinking 


of now,’’ continued she, in a half -whisper to her- 


self. ‘‘He is not so depraved and wicked as some 
would have me think. There is a germ of good 
within him; it may lie under a mound of evil 
habits and associations, but there is good seed 
left still, and it may be set sprouting again. Oh, 
surely there can be no harm, Miss Edie, for you 
to try !’”’ 

‘With God’s help I will, Belinda,’’ returned 
Edith, in a low voice; and then the two walked 
on in silence until they reached the heavy gates 
which opened wide, and swung back again upon 
them. When the key turned upon them, Edith 
grew pale and clasped her companion’s arm; but 
she recovered herself, and steadily followed their 
guide until they reached the room where the con- 
victs were allowed to see their friends. 

“No. 389,”’ said the warden to the attendant, 
who was to take their names to -the prisoner. 
‘* Sisters, I believe,’ he added, looking curiously 
into the pale faces of the two young girls. Belinda 
bowed in answer, and then the two followed the at- 
tendant along the long corridor until they reached 
the apartment where they were to find ‘* No 389” 
—Belinda’s brother Jack ! 

He looked up as they entered, a trifle embarrassed 








and abashed at seeing a stranger with his sister, a 
young girl, too, and pretty as well as young. 
‘¢ This is Miss Edith, Jack,’’ said Belinda, after 


| their greetings; ‘‘she wanted to come with me; 


she has never been in a—she has never seen this 
place before.’’ She corrected herself, seeing Jack’s 
face flush scarlet as she almost called his “ quarters” 
by their rightful name. Jack bowed politely in 
acknowledgment of the introduction, and Edith 
could not help but notice his manner was quite 
that of the gentlemen she met outside of prison 
walls. And he was very handsome; his convict’s 
suit did not hide his tall, straight, manly figure, 
and his face was good, like Belinda’s, with an 
even more intelligent and refined expression. 
The tears rushed to Edith’s eyes as she thought 
what would be her feelings were it her brother 
Rich thus disgraced ; and as she beheld the two, 
brother and sister, ‘‘so near and yet so far’’ from 
one another, as pure a prayer as ever went up from 
prison walls lifted itself out of the young girl’s 
heart for the young man before her, so humiliated 
and disgraced. 

“Oh, Jack, how is it you are here again!’’ cried 
Belinda, at length, forgetting the attendant, who 
now paced up and down the corridor outside. 
‘*Why did you join those bad, wicked fellows 
who led you away from the right path once 
before? You promised me you would do better ; 
you said I should never see you here again ;’’ and 
Belinda burst into a passion of tears. 

Jack looked pained and annoyed at his sister’s 
exhibition of feeling, and as he glanced at her 
companion’s face, also tear-stained, and recol- 
lected her now as his old schoolmate, Rich 
Sayers’s sister, he answered in a bitter tone 
of bravado: 

‘<T’m here because I deserve it. One must not 
expect to see angels in prisons in these days, nor 
heroes either; I’m neither one nor the other. 
I’m a convict, justly incarcerated for a penal 
offence !’’ 

** No, no, Jack; you do not mean to say you 
deserve this imprisonment. It is all some mis- 
take that the lawyers and judge could not see; 
you do not deserve to be here;’’ and Belinda 
clung to her brother’s arm, and looked up in his 
eyes piteously. 

‘*T am here for making and passing counterfeit 
money, and so its lawful and just, you see. When 
I was here before I was an innocent boy. The 
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money found on me was put there then by a gang 
of young men with whom I was in company. I 
protested my innocence ; but the money was found 
upon my person, and after a short trial I was sen- 
tenced. They say ‘solitary confinement brings a 
prisoner round,’ and makes him repent of his 
crimes, I don’t know about it; my lonely hours 
were spent in rebelling against the injustice from 
which I suffered, cursing fate, and determining 
were I once out, I’d ‘have the game as well as 
the name!’ After serving my term—it was a short 
one, I was only a boy, not twenty-one—I came 
out and went right off and joined my old com- 
rades, and had the game. I was rich for a year. 
I had plenty of money; but, Bel, dear, I hadn’t 
the heart to give you or mother any of my ill- 
gotten gains, and so I never wrote to you or came 
to see you. I was rich for a short time only, and 
I finally got back to my old quarters again, justly 
this time !”’ 

The young man’s voice was full of a certain as- 
sumed bravado, and he had confessed, as it were, 
all his history of his downfall, looking straight 
into the face of the strange young girl before him, 
while she, listening as eagerly, followed him word 


by word; and when he had ended his recital, 
leaned forward, and looking him full in the eyes, 
asked in a low, trembling voice: 

‘* And when you are freed again, what will you 
do? go on in the calendar, and murder and kill ?”’ 


The young man’s face blanched. It was a start- 
ling, unexpected question. He had looked for 
tears, perhaps a mild reproof, followed by prayer; 
but this bold question! He had not thought he 
should go on downward in the scale of crime; 
but her question made him mute for a moment. 
He thought for the first time of the plausibility of 
it. There was a painful silence, in which Belinda 
clasped her hands and looked from one to the 
other. Oh, would Miss Edith talk to Jack and 
make him hate her! 

‘*Why do you ask that question?’ answered 
Jack, at length. ‘‘Is it anything to you what a 
convict does? Iam but one of the number (389) 
confined here for all sorts of crimes. I may ‘ mur- 
der and kill,’ yet why not? My good name is 
gone; I was an innocent man here once, I came 
out a released convict. When a man has that 
title at the end of his name, what use in ever 
trying again to be honest and good ?’’ 

‘* What use! make that name redeem that title. 





A man’s life is long, a man’s will is powerful for 
good or for evil. Beas strong in your determi- 
nation to do better when you are again released, 
as you were to do worse when confined here 
before! There may then be a possibility of your 
rising to a higher height than the gallows !’’ 

There was a ring in the girl’s voice as she spoke, 
and a color on her cheek that told how earnest 
she was in her efforts to rouse this young man’s 
desperate spirit of despair. 

‘Do you believe a man like me could ever rise 
from the depths I lie in to-day and hold position, 
demand respect, and be a man of mark in the world 
outside? Do you dream it possible ?’’ 

‘‘ As possible as it is probable ; a man like you 
will return here with a different sentence some 
day, if that man does not determine now to live 
a better, truer life.’’ 

‘* How should he begin? Where should he go? 
Who would lend him a helping hand ?”’ 

There was a new-born light springing up in the 
eyes now; a beautiful hope had touched the dying 
embers at last. 

‘Begin now,’’ rang out the girl’s voice in an- 
swer. ‘‘Instead of sullenly brooding over fate and 
injustice, believe in Providence and a good God. 
Have strong faith in your own determination to 
make the world forget your ill-doings in the good 
you shall do where you go. The world is wide ; 
choose anywhere! Who will give you a hand? 
Here is mine ; when you are released, send to me; 
I will help you. My father is a good, kind man; 
through him you shall receive all that you need,”’ 
and as she spoke, a little hand was held out to him 
bravely. 

The man paused before taking it. He was 
more touched by these words and this little action 
than by all the sermons preached out in the great 
hall, that he had listened to vaguely on the Sab- 
bath. After a short silence, in which the atten- 
dant’s steps sounded very loud as he passed them 
up and down on his beat, Jack raised his right 
hand, and in a low voice, said, solemnly: “ Be- 
fore God and-this assembly, I promise to obey all 
your commands. Your words have been more 
eloquent than prayers and entreaties. Out of a 
woman’s heart you have spoken unto a man’s 
better nature ; you have awakened a sleeping spirit 
which I thought was paralyzed ; you have given 
life to a dead hope. Once freed again, I promise 
you I will do that which shall redeem the con- 
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vict’s title my name now bears. You shall hear 
from me; I will ask you for your help some day. 
I take your hand upon it now, in full faith, and 
with the deepest, sincerest gratitude ;’’ and then 
Belinda’s brother Jack took within his the little, 
soft white hand held out to him, and raised it to 
his lips reverently. 

‘* Time’s expired, ladies,’’ interrupted the atten- 
dant, who had been watching and listening very 
curiously to the strange words and actions of the 
two before him. ‘‘I beg pardon, Miss,’’ he 
added, turning to Edith, ‘‘ but I hope you have 
not transgressed the rules, and, when you shook 
hands just now with the prisoner, given him any- 
thing by which he can make his escape, or hurt 
himself, you know !”’ 

Edith looked surprised and indignant as she 
answered him, with quiet dignity. ‘‘ I have trans- 
gressed neither law nor rule, sir; although I hope,”’ 
she added, with a look at Jack, ‘‘I hope what I 
have given the gentleman’’—she could not bring 
her lips to say prisoner—‘‘ may serve him to make 
an honorable entrée in the world outside these 
walls.’”” The man looked a trifle puzzled. 

‘‘Only some good, sharp words, Mr. James,” 
explained Jack, with a faint smile. 

‘‘I may give him some tobacco, mayn’t I?”’ 
asked Belinda, timidly, drawing out of her pocket 
a little package as she spoke. 

‘‘Oh yes, of course, that is allowed,’’ answered 
the man, eyeing the paper wistfully himself. 

‘*You may give it to Mr. James, instead of to 
me Bel, dear. I am going to begin clean, and 
with no old habits,” answered Jack, with a shy 
look at Edith. 

She smiled her approval as she replied: ‘<I 
would like to send you an occasional paper—not 
of tobacco, but of sermons—which I hope you 
will be allowed to receive, and will read.’’ 

‘*Oh yes, we permit those sort of things. You 
may send the papers, and I will see that the 
prisoner gets them,’’ returned Mr. James, hurry- 
ing them toward the door. 

Then Belinda clung to her brother in a last 
embrace, crying: ‘*You will try to do all you 
promised, Jack; I amsure you will! Oh, brother, 
remember the encouraging words she has spoken, 
and be a better man !’’ 

‘Time’s up,” again repeated Mr. James; and 
then Jack following the two, asked Edith, timidly, 
“*T shall see you again ?’’ 





‘* Never here, I hope,’’ returned she, with a 
shudder, looking back ; ‘‘ but some day I hope to 
meet you differently,’’ and then she was gone. 

‘Not a word, please, Belinda,’’ said Edith, as 
once outside the prison gates her companion began 
to utter her broken thanks. ‘‘I deserve none; I 
have done but that which I would want another 
to do were my brother in the place yours is to-day. 
Oh is it not pitiful to see one of his education 
and appearance lie so low! How came he thrown 
into the wicked company which has been his 
downfall ?” 

‘*How can I tell?’’ replied Belinda, sadly. 
‘When our father died, we were children; Jack 
was the eldest, and having no sons of his own, 
Uncle Mark took him, and said he would educate 
and make Jack a gentleman, as father was before 
him. I stayed with mother, and instead of going 
to school, I helped her teach in one. Jack used 
to come to see us often at first. He was always a 


dear, good brother, but after a while, when he 
went to lodge, he got sort of weaned away from 
mother and me, and after Uncle Mark died we 
saw very little of him. Mother used to cry over 
it sometimes, and say she feared Jack’s rich friends 


made him ashamed of us; but I always stood up 
for Jack, and said I knew his heart was all right, 
and he would come to us and make us proud of 
him some day. I’m glad mother didn’t live to 
see his shame! she always believed me when I 
spoke like that, and thought that Jack would turn 
out in the end a noble, good man, like father; 
and now he’s a convict!’’ and poor Belinda 
sobbed bitterly behind her veil. 

“ Don’t give him up yet, Belinda,’’ said Edith, 
consolingly. ‘‘ His heart is ‘all right,’ I am sure 
of it. He will make you proud of him some day. 
See, I am only quoting your own words,’’ she 
added, smiling; ‘‘but I believe them, as your 
mother did. I have such faith in the man who 
gave me his promise to-day, that I can truly con- 
sole you, saying I feel sure he will come out of 
those prison gates a wiser, better man.’’ 

Mrs. Sayers never learned that her daughter 
had gone with Belinda to prison that day to see 
her brother Jack; but the bare fact of knowing 
that any one in her house visited friends in 
‘*Cherry Hill,’’ so annoyed and distressed her 
that she concluded not long after that she would 
change her children’s governess. 

‘* Belinda was so abstracted with her troubles 
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that she was becoming careless in her work,”’ 
Mrs. Sayers declared; but she nevertheless gave 
her a high recommendation when she left, and 
spoke well of her many good and noble qualities. 

Belinda used to call occasionally to see the 
children and Miss Edith after she left ; but there 
came a time when her pale face was seen no more. 
Somebody told Mrs. Sayers one day that they 
heard her pretty governess had died of brain fever 
at E— Hospital, and although at this news Mrs. 
Sayers felt a sharp indefinable pang shoot through 
her heart, she attributed it to her over-sensitive 
feelings, thus healing the sting of conscience with 
a flattering tribute to her vanity ! 

Edith shed some true, sorrowful tears, when she 
heard of the poor girl’s death, and unbeknown to 
her mother went to the hospital shortly after, 
where she learned that Belinda had lain ill a long 
time. ‘‘No one came to see her,’’ the matron 
said, ‘‘until the day before she died a young man 
called, her brother he said he was, a very gentle- 
manly nice sort of fellow, indeed. He had her 
buried from here, and that is all we know about 
them.”’ 

After that there was no more to hear, and al- 
though Edith Sayers expected and hoped for a 
demand for the assistance she had promised, it 
never came; the helping hand she had held out 
to Belinda’s brother Jack was unclaimed. 

Seven years passed. The recollection of her 
sad visit to Cherry Hill prison was becoming a 
faint, dim picture in Edith’s memory, when in 
Washington one winter with her father, who was 
now a widower, Edith noticed one day at the 
grand review of troops, among the many fine- 
looking officers on horse who passed their win- 
dows, one whose face seemed strangely familiar. 
In vain did she essay to recall where it was she 
had met those earnest gray eyes before. 

That evening she knew, for when her father 
brought up to her for introduction ‘‘ General 
Jackson Johnston,” and she looked once more into 
those deep-set earnest eyes, in spite of the heavy 
beard and bronzed face she recognized directly 
Belinda’s brother Jack ! 

‘*T believe I am not shaking hands with Miss 
Sayers for the first time. I have already the honor 
of her acquaintance,’’ said the general, taking her 
hand in his and clasping it firmly. 

‘«Why, where in the world, Edie, can you have 
met our brave general?’’ exclaimed her father, 





not a little astonished to see the man whom every- 
body felt proud to know, claiming a previous ac- 
quaintance with his ‘little girl.’’ 

‘* A long time ago, papa—I don’t know—I for- 
get,’’ stammered Edith, growing red and pale in 
turn. 

‘*But I do not forget, Miss Edith, and I never 
shall,’’ interrupted the general, with warmth ; 
‘‘and if your father will return with me to our 
quarters this evening, I will tell him the story of 
our first meeting.” 

‘*On, no matter; never mind, general—a 
school-day acquaintance, I dare say. I only won- 
dered that Edie had never claimed you as one, 
she is so enthusiastic over our ‘brave boys in 
blue,’ and I need not tell her your name heads a 
noble list.’’ 

‘*What I am, Mr. Sayers, I owe entirely to 
your daughter; but before our acquaintance pro- 
ceeds any further, I must insist upon telling 
you more particularly the history of our first 
meeting.”’ 

Considerably mystified and somewhat surprised 
at the general’s pertinacity and Edith’s accom- 
panying painful embarrassment, Mr. Sayers, after 
a few moments’ more conversation, took the gen- 
eral’s arm and accompanied him to his quarters, 
where he learned the whole true story of Belinda’s 
brother Jack’s downfall and resurrection. 

Next day, when he found his daughter alone, 
Mr. Sayers kissed her tenderly, saying, ‘* You are 
your father’s own child, Edith. General Johnston 
told me all last night, and I am proud to call so 
earnest and true a little woman my daughter. You 
have been the salvation and the making of a noble 
man, and you have my permission to renew the 
acquaintance so unfortunately begun.” 

Edith’s season in Washington that winter was a 
very pleasant one; and no young lady in the gay 
capital had a more envied gallant to accompany 
her to reception and review than had Edith in the 
person of the brave General Johnston, whose name 
was upon every one’s lips. 

With the coming of spring, however, the gaye- 
ties ceased. The ‘* Home’’ was soon to be closed, 
the troops were disbanded, and Mr. Sayers had 
written to Edith’s aunts that he should bring her 
home. 

General Johnston, too, was making preparations 
to return to his Western home, where he was anx- 
iously awaited by a grateful loving circle of fellow- 
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men, who longed to crown their conquering hero 
with bay and laurel. 

There was one thing yet the brave general 
hoped to win before he returned, and yet it 
seemed farther from his reach than any battle- 
glory he had ever coveted. 

He determined, however, to ‘‘ put it to the 
touch, and win or lose it all;’’ and so one morn- 
ing, shortly before his departure, he called at the 
hotel and asked to see Miss Sayers. 

Edith was alone in their reception-room, and 
met him, saying: 

‘*Papa is over at the Capitol. He will be so 
sorry not to see you;’’ for something in his face 
told her he had come to say good-by, and Edith 
was loth herself to bid him farewell. 

‘*T have come to see you especially and alone 
this morning,’’ interrupted the general. ‘‘ Will 
you let me tell you something of my life since 
first we met, before we say good-by?’’ 

Edith bowed in answer, ‘‘ If you care to tell me, 
I will be glad to listen.’’ 

‘*T care to have you, of all persons in the whole 
wide world, know all my life ;’’ and then seating 
himself beside her in the shadow of the heavy 


crimson curtain which hung from the great deep 
window, he began in a low voice, and looking at 
her with earnest eyes as he had looked at her that 
afternoon so long ago: ‘‘ The day you left the 


prison walls I was achanged man. There was a 
beautiful hope held out to me, a beautiful vision 
‘stood ever beside me after, chanting in a sweet, 
pure voice those brave, earnest words, ‘A man’s 
will is powerful for evil or for good. Be as strong 
in your determination to do better as you have 
been to do worse. Instead of bronding over Fate, 
believe in God ; make the world forget your ill- 
doing in the good you will do. The world is 
wide; choose anywhere. Who will give you a 
helping hand? Here is mine!’ These words 
were my morning and my evening prayers. I 
toiled and worked to their music by day, I 
dreamed of their echoes at night, and I lived and 
believed in the hope of my redemption through 
you, who were my Saviour! The sermons from 
papers you sent me were cut out carefully and 
handed me by Mr. James. I received but three, 
but they were enough ; they echoed all your words, 
and they breathed of the spirit you had instilled 
into my fainting life. I was released from my 
term on short time in consequence of my well- 
Vor. XV.—17 





doing, and when the prison gates clanged after 
me, and I was once more out into the free air, I 
was a better man than I had ever been before; I 
was a good, believing, faithful, Christian man ! 

‘‘The first place to which I went upon my re- 
lease was the Episcopal Hospital, from whence I 
had received a note apprising me of my sister’s 
serious illness. I found her past all help; she 
died in my arms, blessing your name as my de- 
liverer. After her death I went West, and restor- 
ing the missing letter to our original name, wrote 
mine ‘Johnston.’ When the call came for troops 
I was one of the first to volunteer. I would 
‘make my name redeem its title,’ I thought; I 
would at least give my services and my life to the 
country under whose laws I had once been a pris- 
oner; and now I can tell you I have accomplished 
all 1 dared hope for. My name is beloved and 
honored ; my ill-doings are forgotten in the good 
I have tried to do in serving my country ; my faith 
is firm in a man’s will for good. I believe and 
trust in a forgiving God, and I have kept all I 
promised you, have I not ?”’ 

** You have fought the good fight. The victory 
is yours,’’ softly quoted Edith, her eyes dim with 
tears, yet shining brightly with the pride and 
glory she felt in this grand hero whom she felt 
she had helped create. 

‘*And yet there is one thing more to which I 
have not yet dared aspire,” replied the general, in 
a low voice; ‘*something you held out to me that 
day so long ago;’’ and as he spoke, the general 
lifted up the little hand lying on Edith’s lap, and 
continued: ‘‘ This is the one thing else I most 
desire. I have your father’s consent to ask you 
for it, and if you will give it me again, I will lay 
down the love of my life at your feet. What I 
am you have made me, Edith. Let me then give 
you myself; I will try to be worthy of you. Lay 
thy sweet hands in mine, and trust to me.’’ 

The little hand was held out once more to 
Belinda’s brother Jack, and the words which ac- 
companied it held the old true ring, as Edith 
replied : 

‘¢ You are worthy of all you desire or ask. My 
hand follows my heart ; and oh, Jack, that is all 
yours !’’ and thus the life she saved became hers ; 
and notwithstanding it was in a prison that she 
‘* visited’’ and first met her husband, Edith John- 
ston never regretted the day she went to see 
Belinda’s brother Jack. 
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By CHARLES 


THE Spring region, comprising portions of the 


States of Virginia and West Virginia, contains a | 


great variety of waters, some of which have 
marked medicinal qualities. Of these springs, the 
Greenbrier White Sulphur is the most noted. It 
is situated on Howard’s Creek, Greenbrier County, 


West Virginia, two thousand feet above tide-water, | 
and upon the western slope of the great mountain | 


range which separates the waters which flow into 
Chesapeake Bay from those which empty into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The surrounding scenery is 
highly picturesque. The charming little valley 
which contains this wonderful spa is hemmed in 
by mountains. Near the spring a clear, sparkling 
stream meanders over a gravelly bed, under dense 
masses of foliage. The climate is delightful dur- 
ing six months of the year. In summer the ther- 
mometer ranges between 55° and 65°, and rarely 
rises above 80°, while the atmosphere is elastic 
and invigorating. 

Within easy access of the White Sulphur are 
other mineral springs, which are much frequented, 


Chalybeate,’’ the ‘‘Salt’’ and ‘*Red Sulphur’ are 
the most noted. 

More than fifty years ago the White Sulphur 
Spring was frequented by invalids, and ever since 


of the Southern States. 
meet at this Spring ladies and gentlemen who 
have not missed a season for twenty or thirty 
years. In the days of the stage-coach, a majority 
of the visitors came from their distant homes in 


cottages. Those who did not own a cottage had 
to be content with very meagre accommodations. 
There were no conveniences, and the larder was 
uncommonly lean. The guests had to forage for 
themselves, purchasing game, milk, butter and 
eggs from the hunters and farmers of the sur- 
rounding country. If a guest ventured to com- 
plain of the shortcomings of the hotel table—and 
it may be safely inferred that many did so—the 
proprietor would reply, ‘‘I charge you ten dollars 


. 


A. PILspury. 


a week for the water. Everything else is free.’’ 
What more could be said? This state of affairs 
continued for many years. Indeed, it is only 
since the late civil war that the public table has 
been even passably good, or that ordinary com- 
forts and conveniences have been provided. 

In 1857 this property came into the possession 
of a company, composed mostly of Virginians, 
who soon after set to work to beautify the grounds, 
and to erect a main hotel building, which is the 
largest structure of the kind in the Southern 
country, it being four hundred feet in length, and 
covering nearly an acre of ground. The office, 
bar, restaurant, barber shop, kitchen, express and 
telegraph offices, and a printing-office, are on the 
ground floor; above which, and opening on toa 
spacious veranda extending the whole length of 
both sides of the building, are the ball-room, din- 
ing-room, parlor, and two reception-rooms. The 
dining-room is three hundred and twenty-two feet 





| aS a mirror. 
that time it has been the favorite resort of the eZi¢e | 
It is not uncommon to | 
| sides, and making quite a village. 
cottages are of two stories; but the majority are 
| low, sharp-roofed structures, with broad verandas 
| in front, and shaded by trees’and clinging vines. 
splendid private carriages, attended by liveried | 
servants, and established themselves in their own | 


| long, and capable of seating two thousand guests. 
| The parlor is one of the most elegant and spacious 
and of which the “ Hot,’’ ‘‘Warm,”’ and ‘‘ Heal- | 


ing’’ Springs, the ‘*Old Sweet’’ and ‘Sweet | 


apartments in America, being half as large again 
as the celebrated East Room in the President’s 
mansion at Washington. The ball-room is the 
same size, and has a floor of hard pine as free 
from inequalities and almost as highly polished 
The two remaining stories are de- 
voted to lodging-rooms. Surrounding the hotel 
building are rows of cottages, built along the hill- 
A few of these 


They are numbered and designated by rows. 
There is a Virginia, a Baltimore, a Georgia, an 
Alabama, a Louisiana, and a Carolina Row; and 
also Paradise Row, Bachelor’s Row, Wolf Row, 


| and Gambler’s Row, the latter being the lair of 


the ‘‘tiger.’’ 

In the lower portion of the valley is the spring, 
over which a pavilion has been erected. This was 
originally surmounted by a statue of Hygeia, 
holding in her right hand a cup filled with water, 
and in her left hand an herb. This statue disap- 





peared during the war, having been carried away 
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or destroyed by Sheridan’s troopers. Under this 
pavilion the great fountain bubbles up from a sub- 
stratum of limestone, and is received in an octa- 
gonal pool, four and a half feet in diameter, which 
it fills to a depth of four feet. The temperature 
of the water is 62° Fahrenheit, and does not vary 
winter or summer. The spring yields about thirty 
gallons per minute, and this quantity is not per- 
ceptibly varied either by a long-continued drought 
or an excessive rainfall. The waste water is con- 
veyed through a pipe to the bath-building, which 
is situated on the bank of the creek two hundred 
yards distant. The water from this spring was 
analyzed in 1842 by Professor Hayes of Boston, 
who stated the distinctive medicinal influences of 
the water on the system to be as follows: Cathar- 
tic, diuretic, sudorific, and alterative. Ite speci- 
alty is its action on the liver and its cure of the 
diseases which are caused by a functional derange- 
ment of that organ, while consumptives are warned 
against its use. 

My first visit to the White Sulphur was in the 
month of August, 1869. The stage-coach had 
been superseded a few weeks before by the iron 
horse, the rails of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 


road having reached, in their progress westward, 
the very entrance to the grounds. Leaving Wash- 
ington, the national capital, at 7 a.m., I embarked 
on a ferry-boat for half an hour’s sail down the 
broad Potomac to the seedy and sleepy-looking 


town of Alexandria. Here we take a train on the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad to Gordonsville, 
where connection is made with the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad. 

Every mile of the journey is over historic 
ground. It is only necessary to mention the 
names of a few of the stations to call up memo- 
ries of the bloody past, when the gray-coated 
soldiers of the Confederacy and those in the 
Federal blue swarmed on the hillsides and swept 
over the plains below. In those days the smoke 
of battles obscured the now peaceful sky, and in 
the fields where the grain is ripening, the great 
reaper, Death, did his harvesting. No traces of 
the conflict now remain save a Federal burial- 
ground at one place, and here and there the ruins 
of an earthwork. But the names alone of such 
stations as Manassas Junction, Warrenton Junc- 
tion, Culpepper, Rapidan, Gordonsville and Char- 
lottesville are sufficient to excite the interest of the 
tourist, and to fix his gaze upon the landscape 





which the speeding train unrolls like a panorama. 
For the first half of the journey the scenery is not 
attractive. When the spurs of the Blue Ridge are 
reached, however, the lover of Nature will be 
roused to ecstasy. At times the train seems to 
cling precariously to the mountain side, and you 
look down upon the beautiful and fertile valley of 
Virginia, with its snug farm-houses, meandering 
streams, clumps of trees, and broad fields of grain 
and tobacco. One view has been particularly 
admired. Two lofty hills, densely wooded from 
foot to summit, rise abruptly from the banks of a 
stream of crystal clearness. Clinging to the side 
of one of these hills, and just over the water, stands 
a picturesque dwelling. The stream loses itself in 
the shadows and foliage, while a background of 
hills, with Soft outlines, melt away into the dis- 
tance, and complete a picture which should be 
perpetuated on canvas. And now the scenery be- 
comes bolder, grander and wilder. 

On my first journey thither, however, the train 
was so delayed that we did not climb the Alle- 
ghenies until after nightfall. I can only recall 
the tilting of the car endways and sideways; it 
seemed to me sometimes to reach an angle of 45°; 
the wild snorts and shrieks of the three locomo- 
tives which puffed and panted, and at times were 
barely able to push or pull this burden up the 
steep grades; and then the welcome rattle of the 
brakes, and the glimmer of lanterns in the dark- 
ness without as the journey was ended. 

Having since passed over this portion of the 
road in the daytime, I was enabled to verify, not 
only the glowing descriptions given of the scenery, 
but to testify to the engineering skill displayed. 
The road from Carrington to the White Sulphur, 
a distance of twenty-three miles, is of the most 
substantial character, and probably cost more per 
mile than any similar route in the United States. 
Cuts and fills alternate. The embankment of 
Moss Run, the largest fill, contains 800,000 cubic 
yards of earthwork, which would suffice for forty 
miles of railroad through any ordinary country. 
This embankment is only one-fourth of a mile long, 
and cost $400,000. Jersey’s Run fill is 179 feet 
high, and cost $700,000. There are seven double- 
track tunnels of a total length of two and a half 
miles ;, the shortest 4oo feet, and the longest 
4,760 feet. The maximum and ruling grade on 
the main track going west is sixty feet, and going 
east but thirty feet per mile. There are no curves 
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of less than 1,000 feet radius. When it is added 
that the road bed is of the most substantial char- 
acter, and the equipment of the line all that 
could be desired for speed, comfort, and safety, 
it must be admitted that this is a triumph of en- 
gineering skill of which Americans may well feel 
proud. 

The only really dangerous place on the road is 
said to be at Carrington, where the eastern-bound 
traveller is tempted to leave the train by the pro- 
mise of an excellent breakfast; but where, if he 
succeeds in getting anything to eat, he is likely to 
pay a penalty for partaking thereof in the pains of 
dyspepsia. Elsewhere he may satisfy his appetite 
from the wares of colored vendors without leaving 
his seat. The hard-boiled eggs, cold chicken, 
apple pies and.lemonade of Sambo at* Charlottes- 
ville, or Dinah at Gordonsville are, to the fare at 
Carrington, what a twenty-franc dinner at Phil- 
lippes, in the days of Pascal’s glory, was to a two- 
franc dinner in the Palais Royal (for foreigners 
exclusively) with the prices transposed. 

Arriving at the White Sulphur during the first 
week in August, 1869, I found ‘‘ the season’’ at 
its height. Two thousand names were recorded 
on the hotel books, and that many people were 
content with accommodations no more than suffi- 
cient for twelve hundred. Many of my fellow- 
passengers were aghast at the prospect before them. 
It was nearly daybreak, and we had stood in the 
office for half an hour or more after inscribing our 
names, each one exercising his powers of diplo- 
macy upon the room clerk to obtain some advan- 
tage over the others. Finally, one detachment 
was marched off, headed by a colored man with a 
lantern, to a church within the grounds, the base- 
ment floor of which had been filled with cots. 
Five men, including myself, utter strangers to 
each other, were consigned to a section of the 
main hall in the third story of the hotel, where by 
means of sheets suspended from a rope, a good- 
sized sleeping apartment had been improvised. 
Here were two narrow cots and three mattreéses 
on the floor, with the necessary bed linen, and of 
these we took possession. Our apartment was 
illuminated by two tallow candles stuck in bottles, 
and as their light outlined our figures on the sheets, 
the spectacle caused much merriment among those 
who passed our quarters en route from the ball- 
room to their rooms. This only led to laughter 
and contortions on our part, to be followed by 





silence without, save the pit-pat of little feet 
scampering down the long hall. 

For the most part, good humor and a disposi- 
tion to make the best of everything prevailed. 
There were grumblers, of course, but they were in 
a decided minority. If they were dissatisfied, 
they had only to go elsewhere. There were 
plenty of new-comers to take their places. During 
the rush of visitors, men, women, and children 
slept on the parlor floor, and ladies, total strangers 
to each other, were stowed away, five or six to- 
gether, in a small room, two in a bed, and others 
on mattresses on the floor. Husbands were often 
separated from their wives, and many ludicrous 
scenes resulted from the confusion attending the 
arrival of two or three hundred guests late at night. 
One evening a young lady who had left the ball- 
room for the purpose of retiring, fled, shrieking 
through the hall, and meeting some of her friends, 
declared there was a man in her room. It ap- 
peared, on investigation, that she had opened the 
wrong door. On another occasion a man who had 
evidently been drinking something more potent 
than sulphur water, insisted that a room in which 
a young lady was disrobing belonged to a friend 
of his, and that he was entitled to half the bed; 
and but for the prompt appearance on the scene 
of a gentleman who occupied an adjoining room, 
would have caused serious annoyance to the right- 
ful occupant. Jones was frequently aroused from 
his slumbers by persons looking for Smith; and 
what with the slamming of doors, the rattling of 
locks, the dragging of luggage through the halls, 
the squeaking of boots, and the vociferous shouts 
of the servants, the hotel was for some days a per- 
fect bedlam or pandemonium. Yet people would 
flock here, pay their four dollars per day, and 
endure all the discomforts until they had an op- 
portunity to display their wardrobes, when they 
would flit to other springs, less fashionable and 
less crowded. 

One night when the train was, as usual, behind 
time, a woman placed in the room next mine (I 
had then secured a room in one of the cottages) 
made the building resound with her fault-finding. 
She ‘‘ never saw such a pigpen!’’ She “‘ wanted 
to leave at once!’’ She ‘‘ wouldn’t stay a min- 
ute.’’ ‘*No, I won’t take my bonnet off.’’ *I 
won't lay down.’’ ‘‘ Are there no better rooms 
than this?’’ ‘Isn’t No. 1900 (mine) better?’ 
Finally, on being convinced that she could not 
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possibly get away before morning, she sent her 
husband to the proprietors on what I knew would 
be a fruitless errand, and I was enabled to get to 
sleep. 

There are many attractions to draw visitors to 
the White Sulphur. The scenery is beautiful. It 
is a delight to breathe the pure mountain air. The 
water, properly used, is in many cases a great 
restorative to health. One meets here charming 
society, etc. A clergyman whom the proprietors 
had engaged to conduct divine service during a 
former season gave, however, in his inaugural 
sermon yet another motive. ‘‘ What do the old 
ladies bring their daughters here for?’’ he asked. 
‘*Ts it to marry them to the men they love? No! 
It is to marry them to men with money—to sell 
them, in fact.”” And then he proceeded to say 
something even more obnoxious, which I will not 
repeat. The further services of this not over-re- 
fined divine were, of course, dispensed with. Nor 
were his allegations true. There is very little 
match-making at this resort. People come and 


go, and amid the crowds and confusion there are 
few opportunities for serious love-making. Possi- 
bly some young ladies ‘‘set their caps,’’ and 


mammas manceuvre here as elsewhere; and young 
men and old may also seek for life partners as 
well as partners for the German, or a game of 
croquet; and why shouldn’t they? 

One word tells what people do at the White 
Sulphur; and that is—dance/ Some few occupa- 
tions incidental to dancing may, however, be 
mentioned. We will suppose that Beauty is out 
of bed at 8 a.m. She first visits the spring, and 
it is a pleasant sight to see the young ladies gather 
there before breakfast in the studied négigé of 
their morning toilet. The walk in the pure air 
brings a glow upon fair cheeks, and soft eyes 
sparkle with enjoyment. Some sip the water as 
daintily as a humming-bird extracts honey from a 
flower; a few make a wry face, as though taking 
an unpalatable draught, while others quaff the 
clear, sparkling liquid as though they enjoyed it. 
Indeed, one does come to relish the water after a 
few days, and to drink three or four glasses before 
breakfast with ease. 

Take a newspaper and seat yourself on one of 
the benches, and you will see beauty and fashion 
pass in review before you. How daintily the 
young women trip down the hill to the fountain, 
their skirts looped up to avoid the dew. They 





have fleecy shawls, or bright scarfs, or opera- 
cloaks thrown over their shoulders, to protect 
them from the morning air; while some who have 
just returned from a stroll perhaps to Lovers’ Leap, 
have bright-colored leaves or flowers twined in 
their hair, or pinned by the brooch at their 
throat. Others who present (must I say it?) a 
limp and bedraggled appearance, are just from 
the bath. All this you see as you peer over your 
paper, while the cheerful twitter of the maidens’ 
voices and their birdlike trills of laughter fall 
upon your ear. Near you sits ex-Governor Henry 
A. Wise of Virginia, fashioning a walking-stick 
he had cut during his morning walk, and expres- 
sing his views on the political situation in fiery 
words, to which a little group of bystanders listen 
attentively. Among his utterances on one occa- 
sion were the following: ‘*I would not give a 
pinch of snuff for the writ of habeas corpus in this 
country.’’ ‘* We ought to stand upon principle, 
and the crawling, creeping creatures of expediency 
ought to be kicked out of the temple of liberty.’’ 
‘*We are drifting into imperialism, and if I had 
health and strength I would thunder it from the 
housetops into the ears of the people.’’ But he 
did not ‘‘ despair of the Republic,’’ for, said he, 
‘*] would be an infidel if I did not believe in the 
ultimate triumph of the right.’’ Hard by stands 
Commodore M. F. Maury, grasping a stout stick 
in his right hand, and discussing the affairs of 
Virginia, and particularly ber water-line connec- 
tion with the West with a party of friends. The 
Commodore has grown a stubby white beard of 
late, but looks fresh and vigorous. Now comes 
General Robert E. Lee, dressed in a modest suit 
of gray, and wearing a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
beneath which you discern the kindly, half-melan- 
choly expression of his eyes. Set in its frame of 
gray beard, his is a face to command both respect 
and admiration. That he receives both goes 
without saying. With General Lee is W. W. 
Corcoran, the Washington banker, whose benevo- 
lent face is a correct index to his character. These 
gentlemen were all met at the spring, as described, 
one morning. Elsewhere I shall mention other 
notabilities present, resuming now the thread of 
daily life at ‘* The White.”’ 

After breakfast Beauty resorts to the parlor, 
where the belles and the beaux congregate to ‘‘do 
treadmill,’’ or, in other words, to promenade in 
endless procession round and round the room. 
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The mammas and papas are rested against the 
walls, with perhaps here and there a couple of 
young folks enjoying a quiet chat. In the course 
of an hour or two parties start for the bowling 
alley, the croquet ground, or a walk to Lovers’ 
Leap. Then another visit to the spring, and then 
dressing for dinner. After dinner ‘‘ treadmill” 
again. Later a stes¢a, a drive or ride, or a lounge 
under the trees on the lawn, where the band plays 
for an hour in the afternoon. Now the great event 
of the day draws near, and Beauty appears at the 
tea-table in full toilet. A little ‘‘treadmill’’ is 
done after tea, when engagements are made for 
the evening, and then away to the ball-room, with 
its smooth floor and its lively music. The German 
is danced every evening, and sometimes, by way 
of variety, it is danced in the morning as well. 
Indeed, I am not sure that some of the young 
ladies do not begrudge the use of the ball-room 
for other purposes on one day out of the seven. 
Every Wednesday evening there is a full-dress 
ball. On other evenings perhaps half of the 
ladies will be in full dress, and others in walking 
costumes, and as many wear short skirts; they 
make a rather liberal display of their ankles in the 
round dances. Of course the young ladies in long 
skirts, and the old ladies who sit in the background 
think such a display ‘‘ perfectly horrid.’’ Some 
of the gentlemen, too, wear morning suits and 
colored shirts; but quite one-half have sufficient 
respect for themselves and for the company to at 
least put on white shirts and black coats. A few 
appear in dress suits, which is, after all, the cor- 
rect thing when a gentleman is in the society of 
ladies in the evening, whether at opera, concert, 
or ball. 

Of course there are little jealousies and heart- 
burnings. There are sure to be people who delight 
in saying ill-natured things; people who are witty 
at the expense of their friends and of strangers ; 
people who have a ready recognition of cotton 
velvet, imitation lace, and false jewels, and peo- 
ple with a wonderful memory for last year’s dresses, 
Nor could we well do without them all. They 
give piquancy and flavor to the insipidity of ex- 
cessive goodness, and by creating laughter aid 
digestion, and divert the invalid from thoughts of 
self. After all, there is rarely any reason in these 
peculiarly feminine amenities ; for of course the 
people here described belong to the gentler sex. 
I jotted down a few of the remarks made to me, 





or in my hearing, which I give briefly, knowing 
that they lose much in being transferred from rosy 
lips to ink and paper. 

One morning after a ball, a young lady who 
wore a pair of boots which was evidently too 
small for her, was pointed out to me with the 
remark, ‘‘ That girl must have slept in her boots ; 
she wore them last night, and they were so small 
she couldn’t get them off.”’ 

The following are remarks by various young 
ladies : 

‘‘ That girl is wearing the same head-dress she 
wore last year, and the same flowers, arranged in 
the same way. I don’t believe she has combed 
her hair since.’’ 

‘¢ There is a lady who has had one hundred and 
one offers. She accepted the last.’’ 

‘¢ That is a California widow, who has had seven 
husbands. Three of them are dead, and four are 
living. The last one she was divorced from.’’ 
(This was the afterward-notorious Laura D. Fair, 
who shot her lover, a married man, on a ferry-boat 
at San Francisco; but who escaped paying the 
penalty for her crime, and is still living. She 
was at this time a slight woman, with bold, black 
eyes, sharp features, and wore her black hair cut 
short on her neck, She was generally shunned 
by the ladies at the White Sulphur. ) 

‘* That lady has the reputation of never wearing 
the same dress twice; but I saw her in a dress she 
wore here last summer.”’ 

‘¢ All the girls here mean business,’’ #. ¢., matri- 
mony. 

‘¢ That girl is wearing a bonnet her sister wore 
here last summer,”’ 

‘*That is a Tennessee Colonel. 


He is a great 
lady’s man, and has the reputation of ‘killing’ a 
young lady in a fifteen minutes’ interview.”’ 

In recalling the names and faces of those I met 
at the White Sulphur in August, 1869, I am re- 


minded how many have since passed away. Com- 
modore Maury, ex-Governor Wise, General Robert 
E. Lee, and George Peabody, the philanthropist, 
who gave away his millions while living, have all 
passed from earth. Mr. Peabody was in feeble 
health while at the Springs (his last season there) 
and rarely left his room. His constant compan- 
ions were General Lee and Mr. Corcoran. On one 
occasion only he appeared in the parlor, and then 
to receive such an ovation as is accorded to few 
men. The ladies thronged about him eager to 
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press his hand, while some made bold to kiss one 
whom they looked upon as a national benefactor. 
During his sojourn at the White Sulphur in 1869, 
Mr. Peabody gave $60,000 to the college at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, of which General Lee was presi- 
dent. His first donation in behalf of Southern 
education, made in 1866, was one million dollars 
in cash, and one million dollars in Mississippi 
State bonds. The second donation, made in 1867, 
was a like amount in cash, and $486,000 in Florida 
State bonds. The total nominal amount is there- 
fore over $3,500,000, though but $2,000,000 were 
immediately available. This sum is judiciously in- 
vested, and yields annually about $130,000, which 
is devoted to the support of schools in the South- 
ern States. Asa mark of special recognition of 
the first of these munificent donations, the Con- 
gress of the United States, on the 16th of March, 
1867, voted to Mr. Peabody a handsome gold 
medal, which was soon after made and presented 
tohim. This testimonial, though called a medal, 
is more properly a piece of symbolic statuary, 
about one foot in height, an exquisite work of art. 
It was manufactured in New York at a cost of 
$7,000. 

The late Confederacy was largely represented 
at the ** White.’’ General Robert E. Lee was of 
course the great attraction. General Beauregard, 
however, was scarcely less noticeable, and was 
conspicuous from his gallant attention to the fair 
sex. ‘Then there were Generals Magruder (since 
dead), Lawton, Wise, Gary and others, Colonel 
Moseby, the noted guerrilla chieftain, and majors 
and captains innumerable. 

Every one carries away from this famous resort 
some memento of his or her visit. The photo- 
grapher here finds constant and profitable employ- 
ment in taking groups at the spring or the different 
cottages. The gentlemen buy walking-sticks of 
the natives, or cut them in the vicinity of Lovers’ 
Leap; and both ladies and gentlemen resort to 
the Japanese store, where articles from Japan only 
are sold, and where you can obtain many curious 
things, provided your purse is well lined. The 
ladies carry fans on which are inscribed the auto- 
graphs of their admirers, or of the celebrities. 
The signatures of Generals Lee and Beauregard 
are often met with, and are much prized. Of 
course such a common thing occurs as the carrying 
away of manly hearts by departing belles. This, 
however, is of daily occurrence, if one may believe 





the protestations and lamentations of the melan- 
choly youths who smoke their cigars under the 
veranda in the morning, instead of doing the usual 
‘*treadmill.’’ But many, I fancy, ‘‘ take heart 
again’’ on the arrival of some new beauty. 

In a book on the “‘ Virginia Springs,’’ published 
nearly half a century ago, the writer thus describes 
their social aspects as contrasted with similar re- 
sorts in the North : 

‘¢ Saratoga and other Northern watering-places, 
being brought by railroads into contiguity with 
large and populous cities and towns, and accessible 
to persons in every condition of life at a trifling 
expense, the mass of visitors is, of course, com- 
posed of all sorts of people. The knowledge of 
this fact makes men distrustful ef each other’s 
standing, and shy and reserved. Such a material 
wants, and ever will want, the enchanting ease of 
manner, dignity of deportment, and air of true 
gentility which distinguishes Nature’s gent!emen 
from the mere cockneys and pretenders. At the 
Virginia Springs, on the contrary, there is a feeling 
of equality, a relinquishment of formality, a re- 
ciprocity of kind, courteous, but unpretending 
civility that renders these places peculiarly agree- 
able.”’ 

Thus speaks the old-school Southern gentleman. 
Conditions have changed since the time at which 
he wrote. In 1869 the iron horse landed his pas- 
sengers from the East at the gates of the White 
Sulphur, and a few years later the road was exten- 
ded Northward and brought an influx of pleasure- 
seekers from that section also. The White Sulphur 
is now less distinctively a Southern resort, but is 
none the less agreeable. Of late it has become 
somewhat noted as the scene of political confer- 
ences. Radical changes in the accommodations 
are soon to be made; and none toosoon. They 
were not possible before, owing to the uncertainty 
of the lease upon which the property was held. 
A recent sale, however, has vested the ownership 
in new and enterprising hands, and a brilliant 
and prosperous future is assured. 

‘*The season’’ virtually ends early in Septem- 
ber, though some hundreds of guests remain long 
past that time. A distinguished Virginian who 
was asked soon after his arrival at the White Sul- 
phur how long he intended to remain, replied: 
‘Why, sir, you might just as well ask me how 
much money I have. A Southern man always 
stays at the Springs as long as his money lasts.” 
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One of the most enjoyable visits I made to the 
White Sulphur was in the mellow month of Octo- 
ber. The air was clear and invigorating, exhil- 
arating one like champagne. The bright sunshine 
brought out the full splendor of the gorgeous 
autumnal foliage, and the blue haze which hung 
over the landscape like a veil over a woman’s face, 
hiding possible defects without placing beauty in 


eclipse; the morning mists which stooped low 
below the mountain’s crests; the weird moonlight ; 
the twinkling lights from the cottages, and the 
brilliant blaze from the many-windowed hotel— 
all combined to produce effects more beautiful 
and more startling than those of theatrical trans- 
formation-scenes with their undraped beauties, 
blue lights and tinsel. 








MARINE SILK. 


Amonc the many novelties which industry ob- 
tains from the sea, one of the most curious is the 
textile product, made with the ‘‘ byssus’’ of the 
pinnas of the Mediterranean—the fin-shells or sea- 
wings as they are called. The shells, which are 


usually very fragile, resemble in form those of the | 


mussel, being long and tapering, narrow at the 
back, and gradually expanding to a considerable 
breadth towards the opposite extremity. There 
are some twenty or more species of the genus, 
which produce in large quantities a very fine sort 
of silky byssus or braid. It is called by the fisher- 
men /ana pinna, or fish-wool. These bivalves are 
produced with a tuft of delicate fibre, which can- 
not be better compared than to fine hair, or silk, 
or spun glass. ‘The ancients made this material 
an art of commerce, greatly sought after, and the 
robes made from it, called ‘‘ Tarentine,’’ were 
held in high esteem. [It is said that the scarf of 
the turban of Archytas was made of this fibre. In 
the year 1754 a pair of stockings made of it was 
presented to Pope Benedict XV., which, from 
their extreme fineness, were enclosed in a small 
box about the size of one for holding snuff. A 
robe of this material is mentioned by Procopius as 
the gift of a Roman Emperor to the Satrap of 
Armenia. Even at the present day the fibre is 
utilized, but more for its variety than for anything 
else. The women comb the /ana with very deli- 
cate cards, spin it, and make from it articles that 
are much esteemed for the suppleness of the fibre 
and its brilliant, burning-gold lustre. In Italy the 


| poorer girls and women make from it purses, neck- 
| laces, earrings, etc., and this proves a no mean 
| source of income to hundreds of families. A con- 
| siderable manufacture is established at Palermo. 
The fabrics made are extremely elegant, and vie 
in appearance with the finest silk. The best pro- 
ducts of the material, however, are said to be 
made in the Orphan Asylum of St. Philomel at 
| Lucca. 

At both the Paris and London Exhibitions there 
were shown shawls, stockings, gloves, etc., made 
of this material. The byssus forms an important 
article of commerce among the Sicilians, for which 
purpose large numbers of the pinnas are annually 
fished up in the Mediterranean, by means of an 
instrument called the ‘‘ cramp.’’ This is a kind 
of iron fork with long perpendicular prongs about 
six inches apart. Notwithstanding the extreme 
delicacy of the individual threads, they form such 
a compact tuft that considerable strength is neces- 
sary in separating the shells from the rocks to 
which they are attached. The tuft of silk is 
broken off and sold to the country women, who 
wash it in soap and water. They then dry it in 
the shade, straighten it with a large comb, cut off 
the useless root part of it, by which it adhered to 
the animal, and card the remainder. By these 
means one pound of coarse filament is reduced to 
about three ounces of fine useful threads. The 
web is of a beautiful yellow-brown, resembling 
the burnished golden hue which adorns the beaks 





of some splendid tropical flies and butterflies. 





THE Force or Poverty.—But for poverty, the 
handmaiden of philosophy, the midwife of genius, 
the founder of all arts as of the Roman empire, 
Horace had probably lived like the summer fly. 


What had the world known of his songs and his 
satires had he not been compelled, as he himself 
avers, to make verses in consequence of the loss of 
his hereditary estates at the battle of Pharsalia! 
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A FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


By Joun THORNTON Woop. 


From the very 
earliest times birds 
have been inti- 
mately associated 

with men of every land 
and climate; in their 
worship, their arts, their 
wars, their loves, their 
literature, science, and 
daily life. There is no 
land so remote, either so 
hot or so cold, that it 
does not enjoy their 
presence for some part 
of the year,-The ancient 
peoples of Asia and Eu- 
rope selected the eagle 
as Jupiter’s attendant, 
and the owl as the rep- 
resentative of Minerva. 
Their priests made divi- 
nations from the flights 
of birds and their poets 
wove them into every 
composition. This use 
increased the study from 
which it originated, and 
not only gave to orni- 
thology it marvelous pro- 
gress but much of its 
unique attractiveness. 
Birds were selected by 
the Chaldeans, Assyri- 
ans and Egyptians for their hieroglyphics, and 
serve the same use in the carvings of Scandinavia 
and those of Central America. Coming more fre- 





‘ 


quently into observation and into more intimate 
and kindly notice than most species of the animal 
kingdom, they meet us at every turn and appeal 
to us at every step; in our walks as in our work, 
on sea and land, in forest and meadow, in books 
and pictures and sculpture, in the parlor, the mu- 
seum, and—on the table. 

This universal interest is justified by a variety of 
reasons—eesthetic, economic, and scientific; and 
Audubon, Bonaparte, Wilson and others have en- 
abled every one to gratify it quite thoroughly. 
Birds are classed in seven orders: birds of prey, 
perchers, climbers, scratchers and runners among 
land-birds; and waders and swimmers, of water- 
fowl. These orders comprise nearly seven thou- 
sand species. Vultures, falcons and owls class 
with the birds of prey—the eagle being a fal- 
con; the fark, kingfisher, humming-bird, bird of 
Paradise, canary, oriole, thrush and mocking-bird 
are perchers ; the climbers include woodpeckers 
and cuckoos, as well as parrots and toucans; 
the scratchers are represented by domestic fowls, 
grouse, peacocks, pheasants and pigeons, as well 
as the turkey; the runners by the ostrich, casso- 
wary and emu; the waders by the stork, heron, 
flamingo, plover and snipe, and the swimmers by 
the duck, penguin, pelican, albatross and gull. 
Most of the species migrate singly, in groups or in 
flocks, some of which have been estimated to con- 
tain more than two thousand million birds and to 
extend two hundred and fifty miles. They vary 
in size from the little humming-bird, no larger 
than a bee, to the condor, whose pinions unfold 
more than fifteen feet from tip to tip. It is a 
curious fact that while the birds in the northern 
regions of both continents are very much alike, . 
there is a great dissimilarity between those of the 
tropical and southern temperate zones. 

The swallow (Airundonida) is one of the most 
familiar and abundant birds in this country, and 
it is found over all the world. There are nume- 
rous species, and they all take their food on the 
wing. They are not vocal, but have a very rapid 
flight. The permanent mystery respecting them, 
unsolved after centuries of study, is where they 
go and how they live in winter. It was once 
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believed that they slept in the rocks or buried | 
barn roof; 
The Scandinavians say they have picked up torpid | 
swallows from under the ice, and warmed and re- | 


themselves under water during the cold months. 


vived them; and the so-called ‘‘swallow-song”’ 
pretends to be a copy of their melody before being 
submerged. English naturalists affirm that they 


have found swallows so hidden; and Kalm records | 


Lin 


nests are usually constructed on the beams in the 
and from earliest dawn until late 
evening the feathered communities are seen com- 
ing and going. The nests are made of the ma- 
terial used by the robin, with a lining of grass 
and feathers; and a platform is frequently added 
out of the nest, for the convenience of the parent 
birds and their young. They are continually de- 
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THE CHIMNEY-SWALLOW. 


having found them torpid in this country. They dis- | 


appear from India and Siberia and Russia as from 
us; and ornithologists have yet to agree whether 
they migrate or hide. The varieties most com- 
mon with us are the bank-, barn-, chimney-, cliff-, 
and wood-swallows, sometimes called the white- 
bellied swallow. They are marked by dispropor- 
tionately large wings, like the frigate bird and 
Mother Carey’s chickens, which give them speed 
and sustained flight. Like the others, and like the 
eagle, they repose on the air at times, with very 
little motion ; and they wheel suddenly. 

The barn-swallow, which was once the most fa- 
miliar of his species, is rapidly disappearing. His:' 


creasing in numbers, and this diminution is 
| ascribed to the tighter barns recently and now 
built. The loss has not been generally noticed, 
because of the increased numbers of a swallow 
| that builds under the eaves of houses and barns, 
as well as under projecting cliffs of rocks. This 
is, however, a distinct variety—the cliff-swallow. 
The barn-swallow raises two broods annually, and 
sometimes a third, from eggs mottled with purple. 
The cliff-swallow, which is now invading the 
resorts of the barn, is smaller, and has a white 
belly. It seems to be an importation. Wilson 
| does not describe or refer to it, and it is less than 
half a century since it commanded general notice. 
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The nests are often stretched along the whole | approaches the small chamber carpeted with straw 
edge of a roof; made of mud, lined with grass | and feathers, that is the nest; and the labor of 
and feathers; plastered to the wood, and pro-| building is very great. The sand-martin is a 
tected from the rain by a covering. The song is | small bird, and its note is full of animation. It is 
trivial, and far less agreeable than that of other | incessantly active, and feeds upon the minutest 
species. provision. It lives in communities thai seem to 

The wood-swallow has its distinction because it | reckon by the million, and that are wholly occu- 
prefers to build in hollow trees. It is casually | pied by driving affairs. The purple-martin is 


MARTINS, 


called the white-bellied swallow with us, and is | the largest of American swallows, and one of 
gaining its new name from Canada. Its nests are | the jolliest and most interesting ; but it seems to 
made of grass and feathers, without mud, and are giving place to the wood-swallow, and the 
placed in trees. It lives in communities, and is | great congregations are disappearing like those of 
well known overall the Continent from the Arctic | pigeons. Its blue-back attire, mixed with purple 
Ocean to Patagonia. There is no variety of the | and violet, has given it a human appreciation 
genera so fond of the residences of men and of | that has been increased by its fearlessness. This 
cities. courage led the Indians to provide gourds for the 

The sand-martin, the admiration and study of | martin’s homes. We erect miniature churches 
small boys everywhere, is a swallow. It selects a | and dwellings for them. It sings while flying, 
sharp, sandy bluff, and bores a long, winding gal- | but its notes are much like those of the red 
lery into it, about two feet from the surface. This | thrush, in which a low guttural trill connects 
gallery, constructed by turning the body around | continuous chattering and chuckling. Unawed 
as progress is made with the beak, enlarges as it | by the superior size of the crow and hawk, it will 
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attack and defeat either, and even conquer the | 
king-bird ; and poultry and most other birds yield 
precedence so soon as they hear the martin’s note. 
This is the species generally seen sweeping the | 
roads and ponds, then suddenly soaring out of 
sight in the clouds. The chimney-swallow is the 
smallest of its kind in this country. Originally it | 
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THE CRESTED BLUE JACKDAW. 


built in trees, and does so still in the wilderness, | 
seeking chimneys for human society and—flies. It | 
ranges all heights from the clouds to the ground, | 
and isin perpetual motion. It is most active in 
the early morning and at twilight, and plays in 
its encircling flights as though gifted with human | 
intelligence and feeling. 

The swallow is almost universal, and one or 
more of its many varieties is found in nearly every | 


land, and in every land it is loved. So long ago 


as when Anacreon lived, he wrote of the swallow, 


in his Thirtieth Ode: 


“ Lovely swallow, once a year 
Pleased you pay your visit here; 
When our clime the sunbeams gild 
Here your airy nest you build; 
And when bright days cease to 
smile, 
Fly to Memphis or the Nile.” 
Aristotle, too, mentions 
their abundance in Greece, 
referring apparently to the 
sand-martin or bank species. 
English song has rendered 
them both dear and con- 
S. spicuous, in the familiar 
strain, 
“When the swallows homeward 
fly.” 
And between these eras, 
Virgil, whose eye had a 
keen glance for all animated 
nature, proved his equal fa- 
miliarity with natural history 
and poetry by singing, 
“ Along the surface of the winding 
stream 
Pursuing every turn, gay swallows 
skim, 
Or round the borders of the spa- 
. cious lawn 
en Ss\_ Fiy in repeated circles, rising o’er 
rs ta Hillock and fence, with motion 
SS SR serpentine, 
Easy and light.” 

The Twelfth Anacreontic 
seems to show that the pur- 
ple-martin was the same then 
in Greece that it is so many 
centuries later here: 

“Say, chattering bird, that dar’st 
invade 
My slumbers with thy serenade; 


For with thy execrable scream 
Thou wakest me from a golden dream.” 
The swallow is the subject of many popular 
superstitions and fancies. In France it is known 
as the poule de Dieu, or especial favorite of heaven, 


| whereas in Ireland it is called the ‘‘ devil’s bird.”’ 


The Germans say that it preserves the house in or 
near which it builds from fire, storm and every 
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evil; but if hurt, the dairy will fail, and driving | flying, the parent birds will sometimes bear them 
rains will fall for a month; whereas the Irish on their backs until they gain strength and courage, 
assert, with equal positiveness, that if it picks a | It is a curious fact that all but one of the seven 
particular. hair from any man’s head he will be | swallow families in America have changed radi- 
eternally damned. A somewhat similar belief ob- | cally in their nesting and become more familiar 
tains in Yorkshire, England, where the failure of a | with men. 


local bank was accounted for by saying the banker’s The Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians knew this 
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sons had pelted a swallow’s nest. The Scotch | species, and hung hollow gourds in tree-tops for 


share the Irish belief; and the French divide the 
sacred character of the swallow with the wren. 
It is the Salangane swallow that constructs the 
edible bird’s nests of Borneo, Java, Sumatra and 
the Celebes, so prized by gourmets, from gummy 
secretions in their mouths; and the Chinese pay 
between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 annually for 
them. If the young are hurt or backward in 





its occupancy, as their white successors do, even 
to Rio Janeiro, Pernambuco and Jamaica, although 
a relentless war has been waged against it in Wash- 
ington because it has appropriated the eaves and 
columns of the public buildings, as well as de- 
serted its original home for boxes in private 
grounds, and proved the ‘‘survivorship of the 
fittest’’ by defending these against the pugna- 
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| 


cious wren. The cliff-swallow was found abundant | the busiest streets of San Francisco, and is appa- 
among the Rocky Mountains by Long’s expedi- | rently increasing everywhere. ‘The purple-martin, 
least numerous of the 

swallow family with 

us, has a strong sense 

of locality, and re- 

appears in its favo- 

rite haunts for suc- 

cessive years, living 

in communes, as is 

the wont of all swal- 

lows. Beginning to 

nest in Eastern Penn- 

sylvania in May, it 

hatches four or five 

eggs within a fort- 

night, and after a 

second brood has fol- 

lowed, all leave by 

the middle of Sep- 

tember. Few of our 

feathered visitors de- 

stroy more injurious 

insects, are less inju- 

rious, or equally con- 

stant and confiding. 

They rear three 

broods annually at 

the South, and one 

near Great Bear 

Lake ; and their cou- 

rage is attested by 

their vigorous com- 

bats with bluebirds, 

crows, doves, hawks, 

and even with the 

warrior king-bird. 

Its flight is singularly 

graceful as well as 

rapid; but myriads 

are killed by the cold 

during its migra- 

tions. More than 

any other swallow, it 

seems to fly for the 

WREN AND WAGTAILS. pure pleasure of 

flight. The wood- 

tion in 1820, and only four years later DeWitt | swallow has dispossessed the purple-martin in 
Clinton described it as an original discovery to | some localties h the cliff-swallow has 

gi overy to | » Much as 

the New York Lyceum. In 1841 it appeared in | driven away its congener of the barn. Ranging 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and now it wheels through | the whole continent, from Alaska and Greenland 
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to South America and the West Indies, it reaches 
Pennsylvania late in April or early in May, and 


| 


When forced to build, it uses twigs, grass and 
feathers, and omits mud. It feeds on the wing, 
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THE MORNING SONG. 


preceding the martin, often seizes and holds the | and enjoys human society. 


martin-houses by the good old law, 


“That he may take who has the power, 
And he may keep who can.” 


The sand-martin in 
this region selects railway cuts; and having made 


| an aperture by pecking at the front of the bank, 
, constructs a long winding gallery to the nest in 
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the interior by turning its body around and peck- 
ing on every side. These galleries are from two 
to six feet beneath the surface, and the nest is 
spherical, lined with feathers and wool or straw. 
It usually lays five eggs, and feeds upon insects 
taken on the wing. It is a model of domestic 
virtues, brave, active on the wing, has a lively 
note, and attracts the notice of adults as much by 
incessant swarms flying in every direction as it 
does that of boys by the easy spoliation of its 
home. The chimney-swallow differs but slightly 
from that of the barn and cliff; but is not fond of 
human society, despite its choice of location. Few 
incidents of country life are more familiar or more 
striking than the vast collection of this swallow at 
twilight when work is giving place to play. Then 
countless thousands chase each other in endless 
gyrations through the air, until, the foremost dis- 
appearing, all the rest are entombed in the great 
chimney that is the common home, and is often 
closed by their nests. The males of this species 
occupy a common roost when they arrive, and it 
is used for successive centuries. ‘The bird is truly 


a ‘* swift,” and is found over all the world, and 
captured by exposure almost equal to that of the 


samphire-gatherers. Its only note is a chi, and it 
rests only when clinging to the roosts. It leaves 
for the South in September as suddenly and as 
silently as it came. In Europe it is abundantly 
found in caves. Familiar as all of these varieties 
are and have long been, it seems more singular 
that the old story of their hibernation should re- 
main uncertain and in dispute to this day, and 
that our naturalists, discrediting Pontoppidan, 
should still be unable to solve an apparently easy 
problem, and assert that they do or do not share 
a peculiarity of the dormouse and bat. 

The trogon, sometimes called the resplendent 
trogon when long-tailed, is found in Mexico, 
Cuba, Central and South America, Malabar, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, Java and Borneo, and in Africa. 
There are five genera. They are all insect-eaters, 
and hide in forest recesses during the day. The 
American species is some fourteen inches long, 
and the upper parts of the adult males are green, 
while beneath the color is scarlet or yellow. The 
quill feathers are jet-black in wing and tail, except 
two in the centre of the tail, which are green 
and dark yellow. The general effect is a metallic 
golden green, boldly contrasted with brown, black 
and scarlet. The claw has two toes before and 





two behind. The beautiful or resplendent trogon 
is South American, and wins its name as well 
from its long tail, resembling that of the bird of 
Paradise and lyre-bird, as from its general beauty. 
An African variety bears the name of Narina, 
given by Le Valliant in honor of a young Hot- 
tentot damsel he admired. The Cuban species 
resembles our woodpecker; is about fourteen 
inches long, and bores into trees for its food. 
The Malabar example is more active and spirited 
than others, and like them is nocturnal. The 
sexes vary in color. They are all insectivorous 
and generally silent. When pairing, the male 
cries couroucohron in a slightly discordant key. 
The plumage is so delicate that it is usually 
spoiled by a shot. The skin is marvelously 
tender. ‘The food includes caterpillars, but is 
mainly of butterflies, larve and insects, as well as 
berries. When domesticated it will eat vegeta- 
bles. The trogon is associated with the history of 
America before the arrival of Columbus or Pizarro. 
The Toltec and Aztec kings, before Montezuma, 
kept multitudes captives, with numerous attend- 
ants to care for and feed them. Their purpose 
was to obtain the brilliant plumage, from which 
they made mantles and feather pictures. The 
Mexican nobles also used the feathers for head- 
dresses and wrought them into mosaic pictures, 
one of which, representing Christ fainting be- 
neath the cross, is or lately was in the Oxford 
Museum, England. The bird is even more rare 
than that of Paradise, and does not endure cap- 
tivity. 

The blue jay (Cyanurus cristatus), bad as his 
temper and reputation are, is a native American. 
He combines many of the traits of the crow and 
magpie, and has others of the same class peculiar 
to himself. Steller’s jay, the Florida, Canada and 
ultramarine, are varieties of the same radical. 
He is found from Canada to Texas, and is as im- 
pudent, quarrelsome and selfish in one spot as 
another. He robs the nests of smaller birds, and 
eats their young or sucks their eggs. He picks 
out the eyes of wounded birds. He is tyrannical, 
and at the same time cowardly. He robs grain- 
fields and orchards, and stores his plunder; then 
often forgets his deposits, which feed mice and 
squirrels. His diet includes corn and chestnuts, 
cherries and insects, and squirrels ; and when one 
was placed in an aviary, it ate all its companions. 
Its natural note is a dissonant, harsh ajéy—ajay— 
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djay, often repeated; but it will mock the hawk 
until its own life pays the penalty; will mock the 
owl, and, emboldened by numbers, attack him. 
It imitates many other birds, and frequently suffers 
for its mockery, as well as for its thefts. It can 
even pronounce some words, and apparently mimics 
the hawk to frighten small birds, although dumb 
in the presence of the hawk. Its curiosity is as 
inveterate as that of Paul Pry, and leads it into 
the snares and springs and traps set forit. It will 
steal things which it cannot use—spoons and bits 
of glass, and whatever is bright. It kills bats, and 
flies before the wrath of the red thrush, mocking- 
bird and cardinal grossbeak, whose nests it has 
plundered. It eats berries, buds, birds, eggs, in- 
sects, fruit and grain, with charming indifference ; 
builds in low pines and cedars in secluded spots, 
and has one annual brood of four or five young. 
It moves by day, stealing as it goes; and collects 
in great numbers around Southern plantations, and 
on Northern farms. In the lumber regions, its 
insatiable curiosity leads it into tents and camps, 
where it is killed, if caught, before it has com- 
mitted a larceny. On the other hand, it is con- 
spicuously beautiful, intelligent, and half-ratior.al. 
Its natural timidity has given way to a certain “on- 
fidence in mankind. It seems to enjoy the per- 
plexity its mockeries arouse in some, and the 
alarms they create in other birds and animals ; and 
it destroys countless injurious insects. It can be 
taught easily, and its longevity compares with that 
of the 
“«many-wintered crow 
Which leads the clanging rookery home.” 

And it is a faithful mate and good parent. Bar- 
tram mentions one that placed a nut in the corner 
of its cage to gain aid in cracking it; and there 
are countless similar anecdotes of its sense. Like 
the crow in its ingenuity and permanent abode, 
the jay is a fearful thief of grain and fruit; but 
compensates for its robberies by destroying insects 
that would work greater evil. If taken from the 
nest, it can be made an amusing pet. It is not 
gregarious, and is always apprehensive of hawks. 
The feathers are a mercamile commodity, and have 
cost the bird a price its song would never call 
for. There are few birds better known in all this 
country ; and, despite their low moral tone, their 
absence would be felt as a severe loss. 

Tradition asserts that the jay falls into a trance 
during thunder storms. He is also credited with 





being considered a mimic and jester by all other 
birds—a sort of feathered Pukawaugun. His flesh 
is popularly believed to be good for consumptives, 
and in times past it was declared that witches and 
warlocks wear the jay’s wings at their midnight 
incantations. 

The cockatoo is confined to Australia and the 
Eastern Archipelago, and belongs to the parrot 
tribe. Its general color is a deep-black, with a 
greenish gloss given from a powder carried in the 
quills. The golden-aratoo, found in New Guinea 
and adjacent islands; leadbeaters, inhabiting the 
same region ; the Philip Island; the Great White, 
of Van Dieman’s land, and the sulphur-crested, 
are the principal varieties. The Australian is the 
best known, and its bright, yellow crest is not 
strange anywhere. It flies in flocks of thousands ; 
is good-tempered, and seeks notice. When wild, 
it nests in old trees; tearing holes with its power- 
ful beak for a habitation. Its food is seeds and 
fruit, and it is a foe to cornfields. The Great 
White attains the size of a common fowl, and 
ruffles its wings in anger—laughing like the melo- 
dious hyena. The leadbeater, named for the na- 
turalist who first described it, has a soft, bluish- 
white plumage, and can erect its crest at will. The 
feathers of his crown are long and pointed, crimson 
at the base, and broadly-barred with golden-yellow 
and crimson, the remainder white. The neck, 
breast, flanks and lining of the wings are crimson. 
The beak is a pale-white, and the eyes are brown. 
The beak is strong enough to break shells and 
crack nuts, and the claws are powerful. The 
cockatoo has a full, loud voice, and some species 
are good talkers. They are humorists, too. A 
lady having shown her alarm at the yell of her 
pet, it always after yelled with all its force when 
she appeared. The natives of Australia hunt it 
with the boomerang among their fields and lagoons, 
and kill many for food, and some for their feathers. 
Its pinky-white plumage flashing through the deep- 
green foliage of the Maori land, are said to create 
a picture rarely seen elsewhere. The cockatoo is 
more prized for its singular beauty than for its in- 
telligence ; and the several varieties are well and 
widely known. The temper of the bird is as soft 
and pleasing as its cry is harsh. 

The titmice are very widely distributed. The 
black cap is a permanent citizen of Pennsylvania. 
The crested is scarcely less abundant, and the chick- 
adee is universally known. The latter, chickadee or 
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black-cap, is found in all the Middle and Northern | cated as the tufted or peto speci®. Its nest is usu- 
States, during autumn and winter, feeding on larve | ally in some decayed tree, where it lays six to twelve 
and insects; in gardens and orchards, and city | eggs, and from which it scolds the cats persistently. 
streets, where it picks up crumbs from hospitable | The crested tit is more Southern and Western 


GOLDFINCHES AND THEIR NESTS. 


windows, and sounds its ‘‘ whip-tom-Killy-day-da- | and it runs along the topmost twigs of the tallest 
it-tscheeka-dee-da,’’ and its ‘‘ Katy-did-did-did,”’ | trees, gathering eggs and larve free from danger, 
continuously, without ever revealing what Katy | sometimes hanging to, and sometimes standing on 
did. It rarely flies north of New York, but is | the support, and sometimes darting away for an 
common through the South, and as easily domesti- | unlucky beetle or fly. By some, it is pronounced 
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solitary in its h@bits; by others, gregarious. It 
often troops with the kinglets and cedar-birds, 
and follows men with a constant scolding, though 
silent when feeding. It associates with other birds, 
particularly in spring and autumn; but this habit 
is diminishing, and the ‘‘tit’’ is being enrolled 
as a stay-at-home all the year, save when food 
is scarce. 

The crested tit is a hermit and recluse, and will 
fight vigorously to escape captivity. It makes 
houses of refuge, in wet days, of the deserted holes 
of woodpeckers, and sometimes appropriates them 
entirely, raising there its annual brood. The black- 
cap is as social as the crested and solitary. Leav- 
ing his summer haunts with the fall, he enters 
yards and gardens, and associates with the poul- 
try, and takes whatever food it can find in sheds 
and outhouses. It generally feeds upon insects, 
and hunts in couples, declaring its discoveries 
loudly, though sadly afraid of squirrels and other 
small deer. The black-cap hides its nest of hair 
and soft grasses, and-leaves the smallest of en- 
trances. The brood rarely exceeds eight in num- 
ber, and they are patiently watched by both 
parents. The Carolina tit, living from New Jer- 
sey to Florida, selects creeks, marshes, ponds and 
swamps for its retreat. It is solitary and strictly 
local; resembling the chestnut-back of Oregon, 
which lives from Columbia to California, and the 
chestnut-crowned of the same territory. There is 
a ground- or wren-tit in that territory, whose 
grating pee-pee-peep is a scold. It harbors in 
low fields, and was first described by the late Dr. 
Gambel of Philadelphia. The peto or tufted 
species has many notes, and is almost a mocker. 
Small as the tits are, and insignificant and devoid 
of melody, they are almost as essential to humanity 
now as their larger and finer rivals. Their very 
pettiness commands care, and their activity and 
music and constant presence have endeared them 
somewhat as the robin is endeared. The crested 
breeds in Louisiana; the black-cap likes Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, and is fearless of the cold; 
the long-tailed is content with our own hedges, 
and one and all, sharing the affection here their 
fellows have in Europe, are daily becoming dearer 
and more numerous. The little blue-tit or ‘‘ billy- 
biter’’ of boyhood is a near cousin of the family, 
and is fearless of guns. 

The finches are a world in themselves. They 
belong to the /ringtliidae family, which is the 





largest in North America, and the most extensive 
in all ornithology, having about five hundred 
species. Two-fifths of this great number can be 
found almost anywhere in this country. The 
special peculiarity is the great strength and deli- 
cacy of the bill; and buntings and linnets fall 
within the general classification as well as finches, 
grossbeaks and cross-bills. They are chiefly gra- 
nivorous, but also eat insects, berries and tree-buds. 
The family is divided into four sub-families, or, if 
the English home-sparrow is reckoned, into five. 

The pine-grossbeak is only an occasional winter 
visitor here. He is a recluse, and no eggs of his 
have ever been found south of Canada and Ice- 
land. It feeds on our fruit orchards, and has 
grown more abundant in the last quarter of a 
century. It was unusually numerous in the winter 
of 1875, owing to the cold. The rose-breasted 
grossbeak is about as irregular an inhabitant of 
Pennsylvania, coming in the middle of May and 
retiring to the tall tree-tops of the woods, whence 
it flies at the slightest alarm. It mates, but does 
not breed here. Even the pairing is, howéver, 
questioned; some observers holding that it is 
mated when it comes. It is arboreal in its habits, 
and its flight is long and lofty. It feeds on insect 
ova and pup, buds, bugs, and seeds, frozen apples 
and berries, during its fortnight’s stay ; then passes 
to Wisconsin, New England, and Canada to breed. 
Its notes are loud, cheerful, or pathetic, clear and 
harmonious, and it has but one superior in its 
musical ability. The males perform the incuba- 
tion, and sing so enthusiastically while sitting as 
to betray the nest to intruders. 

The indigo bird reaches Pennsylvania early in 
May, and nests in thickets. It is insectivorous 
and granivorous, quick in its motion, mates and 
builds promptly after arriving in brier bushes, and 
within six weeks the young can subsist themselves. 
Sometimes a second brood is reared. It thrives 
in captivity, and is a good singer, sometimes imi- 
tating the canary. 

The cardinal grossbeak is not abundant, but it 
resides here permanently, and is endeared by its 
conjugal fidelity. It haunts secluded valleys and 
water-courses, is timid, flies short distances, and 
the power and variety of its song have undeserv- 
edly given it the title of the American nightin- 
gale. The male sometimes sings through whole 
moonlight nights, and the female is as melodious. 
The food is chiefly graminivorous, eked out by 
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insects, and it is so greedy as to lead to frequent | sachusetts from February forwdtd, and is often 
captures. It nests in bushes, and rears two | called the linnet, leaves the Wissahickon and its 
broods annually. | neighborhood while breeding, and either hides or 
The chewink, or towhee bunting, arrives in | migrates, announcing the spring even in driving 
flocks in mid-April, scours low grounds and forests storms, northward. It is so tame that it often 
J. ; resorts to houses in winter with 

2s the sparrow and snow-bird. It in- 

.* vades the lawn and garden, and is 

songless here, though tuneful in 

Washington. It eats seeds, berries, 

and insects and tree-buds. The song 

combines the sweetness of the ca- 

nary with the pathos of the warb- 

\\ ling vireo. The nest is usually in 

\\\ apple-, spruce-, or cedar-trees. In 

\ singing there is no tune, but the 

\ “uppremeditated art’’ of the sky- 

lark ; and the finest bursts are on 

the wing. The male has a crimson 

head, throat and neck, and is dusky 

on the back and straw-colored be- 

neath. While singing this finch 

erects his crest and swells his throat. 

The American goldfinch is much 

like the canary in color, habits and 

song; but he wants the compass 

and variety of the canary. He is 

permanent in Eastern Pennsylvania, 

and is found in pairs and in small 

flocks, seeking houses for food in 

winter, and afterwards feeding upon 

maple-trees, apples and cberries. 

The female is exceedingly coquet- 

tish. In the warm months this finch 

haunts brooks. Both sexes can be 

trained to sing. Like the sparrow, 

it is counted a harbinger of spring 

in places. The nest of the ‘‘ thistle- 

bird’’ is in fruit trees, and is very 

fine. The young are hatched about 

Srusris-Swrr. the first of September, and remain 

with the old birds. It is a feature 

singly for food, and hides in brambles. When | of this finch that it assembles in choirs and gives free 
frightened its note resembles its name thrice re- | concerts daily a week before building. It will some- 
peated, its usual note being ko-reet. It has a | times destroy the first nest utterly, and build anew. 
slight song. It feeds upon insects and berries, | There is a strong likeness of this species to the Eng- 
and hatches four eggs. The young remain with | lish green finch. California has another variety, 
their parents, and make the flocks small family | where, too, and in Colorado, the house and crimson- 
parties. fronted finches are found. The pine goldfinch is 
The purple finch, which is found in Eastern | occasionally found in Pennsylvania alders, but lives 
Pennsylvania from October to April, and in Mas- | in the interior of the continent north and south. 
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Wilson saw it, and reports its note as swe-er. 
Audubon was among the first to find the common 
red crossbill, another finch, here. It flies from 
the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, is fond 
of conifer-seeds, is gentle, easily caught in traps, 
and even knocked over with sticks. Large flocks 
visit Pennsylvania during winter, and seek the 
protection of houses from storms. The white- 
winged crossbill is also met, as it is everywhere 
from Sitka to Canada, frequently hanging by its 
feet. The lesser red poll, good for clearing green- 
houses of aphides, resembles the goldfinch, is 
occasionally encountered, and winters here often. 
The snow-bunting, a true finch, is permanently 
enrolled here, as he is from Georgia to the Pole, 
and in Europe and Asia. He visits the ice-gath- 
erers, and haunts outlying barns and stacks of 
grain. The house-sparrow, a finch, was imported 
from England in 1869, when one thousand were 
loosed by the city government to destroy the 
measuring-worm. Portland, Maine, had made the 
experiment eleven years previous, and Boston one 
year before. The acclimation has succeeded ; but 


it is found that the bird brings an English pug- 
nacity and readiness to interfere with its neighbors’ 


concerns; that it plunders cherry-trees, and at- 
tacks the robin to obtain the food it cannot pro- 
cure itself, and renders no service commensurate 
with its noisy disservice. It is fearless, and fond 
of its young, and prolific. 

The Savannah sparrow, ranging from the Atlantic 
to the plains, and exceedingly abundant at Great 
Egg Harbor, is so remarkably terrestrial that it 
rarely rises higher than the top of a rail fence. 
It nests among dry grasses on the ground, and lays 
half a dozen eggs. It is migratory. The yellow- 
winged bunting, found from Guatemala and Jama- 
ica and Mexico northward, and particularly along 
the Jersey coast in June, is a grass sparrow. It has 
an unmusical note or ditty; lives on the ground 
upon seeds, and is never seen in flocks. It abounds 
at Newark. The sharp-tailed bunting, essentially 
maritime, flies hither from the Jersey coast. It 
is most numerous in Carolina; has a call note 
like ¢weei, and rears two annual broods. 
white-crowned sparrow is occasionally met in 
Eastern Pennsylvania; but more abundantly in 
the Western countries, and all the way from 
Greenland and Labrador to Utah. The Western- 
white crowned and the white-throated sparrow 
and the familiar snow-bird belong to this great 


The 


family; but the latter is the only one seen in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. It comes between the 
middle and end of October with the snow, and 
first resorts to meadows and the edges of forests, 
afterwards associating with poultry, and obtrud- 
ing everywhere. Its note is a low/¢stc. In spring 
and summer it resorts to trees, and probably nests 
in near mountains now, as in New York and New 
England and other provinces, The swamp, tree-, 
chipping-, song-, field-, white-throated and white- 
crowned and fox-colored sparrows, Lincoln’s finch, 
the black-throated bunting, and some other varie- 
ties of this great family have been named. They 
share leading characteristics, and their variations 
are too slight to deserve notice here. The whole 
sparrow family are meek and lowly, generally 
musical, and wonderful architects on grassy banks. 
They tarry briefly on their way to Canada. 

The wren, for some sufficient cause no doubt, 
has not taken that place in American regard he 
has in Europe. It is found in the garden and 
orchard more than in the field, and is winning 
favor. Four varieties are most numerous: the 
house-, winter-, marsh-, and mocking-wren. The 
house-wren is migratory between Virginia and 
Labrador, but breeds chiefly in the Middle States. 
It builds in hollow trees, boxes, jars, cans, and 
almost anything accessible; hatches two broods 
annually ; pours out his music incessantly, and 
particularly at a noonday concert given by itself, 
the song-sparrow, and red-thrush, the linnet, cat- 
bird, preacher and bob-o’link, when the oven-bird 
is singing in the woods. The wren’s song has no 
variety of tone, but has great compass and anima- 
tion, moving from a chirp to high notes. The 
mocking-wren nests in hollow trees early in June, 
and largely in Delaware County, but is not com- 
mon. Its best imitations are those of the blue- 
bird, grakle, kingfisher, meadow-lark, ground- 
robin and tufted titmouse, some of which are very 
fine counterfeits. Half a dozen eggs are hatched. 
The house-wren prefers an oriole’s or pewee’s nest 
to the work of building, and will even dispossess 
the woodpecker and disturb the bluebird. A fort- 
night is spent in house furnishing before the close 
of May, and while the hen is sitting the cock pro- 
vides her freely with food and music. The food 
is insectivorous. Its note is a simple twit, and it 
has a sharp little song. It seeks winter quarters 
| at the close of September. 


| . o . 
| The winter-wren summers: in» Northern New 
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England, and leads a solitary life along the Wis- | 
sahickon and in its valleys. It feeds on wood | 
beetles and seeds, and nests in remote and diffi- | 
cult places. Six eggs are laid. Prolonged snows | 
occasionally drive it into the town or city. Oc- 

casionally the long-billed marsh-wren comes up 
from Atlantic County and City to return the sea- 
son’s courtesies. It breeds in June, and sometimes 
produces a second brood in low nests in the sedge. 
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Carlisle and often in Illinois. Its common note 
is a soft, low p&t. It builds in old stables, in 
trees, boxes, carriages, old hats, and is very simi- 
lar to the common wren in other respects. The 
great Carolina species has been seen in Pennsyl- 


| vania and New Jersey, and Audubon met one in 


Camden. It dwells south of New York and east 
of the Rockies. We know some twenty varieties 
of the wren in all parts of the country. It is en- 


RoBIN REDBREAST. 


Its flight is low and short, and its food consists of | 
aquatic larve. The note is harsh and strident. | 
The bird usually retires early in September, and | 
leaves the county in November. The house-, | 
sometimes called the wood-wren, is of much use | 
to farmers, and if its eggs are taken it will re- 
place them even to the number of five-and-twenty. | 
The song of the male in May and June is loud | 
and animated. It has a notable antipathy for | 
cats. 

The Western or Parkman’s wren is probably | 
the same. The Gulf States and Mexico have a | 
long-tailed house-wren—Bewick’s—using the note 


of the winter-wren, which is sometimes found in | 


| but everywhere. 


deared by its tenderness to the lost babes in the 
wood and by its genialty, but has less special com- 
mendation than some other families. : 

The thrushes are singing perchers, and not only 
numerous and varied in their characteristics here 
There are more than one j)un- 
dred and fifty species of the sub-family to which 
it belongs and in which it is principal. The red-, 
wood- and ground-swamp robin are all thrushes, 
as is the tawny or Wilson’s, the mocking-bird, the 
catbird, and the brown thrasher, the hermit and 
red-thrush, the golden-crowned, the veery and 
oven-bird. The vast numbers of each of these 
varieties indicates the rank of the genus to which 
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they belong. They are migratory, insectivorous, | 
gregarious and melodious. The most abundant | 
type here and through the country is the robin. 
It is too thoroughly known to permit any descrip- 
tion ; known and loved everywhere beyond the | 
bird of Paradise, the skylark or humming-bird. 
The wood-robin, closely allied, dwells in Phila- | 
delphia from April to November, and the tinkling | 
notes that tell its advent are always welcome. Its 
flight is short and low, but easy. It is found every- 
where, and rests in the pine usually. The four 
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in gardens. It lives on the ground or in shrubs, 
and on low branches, feeding on berries and in- 
sects. It has mind enough to notice and remem- 
ber and precisely imitate the songs and sounds it 
hears, and gives forth a cat-cry when alarmed. 
The nests are often near to houses, and the eggs 
are hatched in June. The family go South in 


September, disliked for their greed and jealousy, 
though loved for their song. The brown-thrasher 
arrives in May; is arboreal and insectivorous, 
hides its nests in briers, and brings out four 


CHAFFINCH. 


eggs are hatched in June, and the young are care- | 
fully watched. The sweet, tinkling melody of 
this thrush is dear to all. The hermit thrush, or 
ground-swamp robin spends about a week of April 
in Philadelphia on its way north; is silent, but | 
confiding, and yet dares withstand the hawk. 
Wilson’s thrush arrives a little earlier, and prefers | 
the fields and copses to human society, feeding | 
on insects and grain. Its song is quaint and sim- | 
ple. The nests are carefully secreted, and it leaves | 
early in September. 
The mocking-bird is a thrush, and, though rare, | 
is sometimes heard in Germantown. The catbird 
arrives from Panama in May, and appears boldly ' 


young. Its song has great variety and force, and 
is enjoyed by the performer as well by as the singer. 
The thrasher leaves early in October. The oven- 
bird or golden-crowned thrush arrives in the woods 
in May ; lives on seeds, insects gleaned from the 
ground, and sings from morning till sunset in 
fitful spells. Its flight is low. Its one brood are 
bountifully fed, even when a crow-blackbird’s egg 
has been hatched with them, as often occurs. 
The wagtail, or water-thrush, arrives in fair 
numbers in May, and resorts at once to woods 
having running water. Its note has no particular 
charm, and it is disputed whether this thrush re- 
mains or leaves our latitude. The same species 
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in Louisiana is somewhat quicker in motion, rest- | concerted. He cannot lay claim to the loving 
less, shy, and has a rich song that Audubon always | faithfulness of the dove and some other birds. 
remembered. The veery is almost as shy as the | His tastes and habits are rather those of Oneida 
hermit, and sings only to remote cottages, filling | and Deseret and other communes. But the Mes- 
the forest with his wood notes wild, and charging | dames Redwing bear this conduct as placidly as 
the echoes with harmony. He is small in size | the wives of any Moslem zenana. They arrive in 
but great in art, and can best be compared with | this latitude in the early spring, March and April, 
that rhapsodist of the woods, the red-thrush, | when they may be met on the trees of wet lands, 
whose organ recitatives charm every listener. | chattering a furious courtship. Their nests are 
This last-named singer, the finest in New Eng- | firmly woven to bushes or reeds, or cat-tails in low 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


land, is also among the finest in Pennsylvania, | meadows, with as much skill as that of the oriole ; 
and Mr. Flagg learned the burden of his song | and tley are valiantly defended by the little ar- 
from an inspired blacksmith: ‘‘Glory to God! chitects. The eggs are tinged with blue and mot- 
Glory to God! Hallelujah. Amen. Videlicet.’’ tled with purple blotches; and there is but one 

The red-winged blackbird is one of our earli- | annual brood. They are far more destructive to 
est and most beautiful friends, whether measured {corn than the crow; eating it in the milk in Vir- 
by the month of his arrival or by the songs of | ginia and some other Southern States, and making 
Mother Goose which introduce him. He has no_ their mischievous mark in Pennsylvania. They are 
music, though he seems trying occasionally to sus- _ found in the greatest numbers in Virginia, where 
tain a tune with the more harmonious frogs. His they alight upon the meadows in dense clouds 
sharp chip, chip, churee, mingles with the medley of during January, and the noise of their flight and 
sounds that come from every meadow and adja- that of their song is very grand. In the more 
cent forest; but the note is individual and never Northern States they destroy an infinite number of 
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grubs and worms in compensation for their plun- 
der. Either individually or in flocks, the red- 
winged blackbird is one of the. feathered charms 
of our scenery. He is a coefficient with the 
brilliant bluebird ; with the yellowbird and oriole ; 
the scarlet tanager; the dusky catbird, and that 
great number which color our landscapes. And 
though small, the blackbird has always been es- 
teemed by cooks. Their meat is firm and juicy 
and well flavored; and .if served under another 
name is highly prized. 

Seated between the Alleghanies and the Atlan- 
tic, intermediate between the North and the South, 
and washed by the Gulf Stream and refreshed by 
the waters of inland seas, it is every way natural 
that Pennsylvania sheuld be the common ground 
of most American birds, as it is possessed of the 
finest climate and soil. There are no birds re- 
stricted to so small an area; but even this brief 


| survey shows how many of the finest song-birds, 
and of the most domestic and well-beloved, haunt 
forests, fields, meadows, and streets in which they 
are protected by popular feeling crystallized into 
law. The mention made of the food of the bird 
demonstrates their worth to every farmer, and to 
all who live on meats and the cereals. If we 
could for fifty years protect our song-birds as we 
protect some fishes and some game-birds and 
some manufactures, there can be no question that 
noxious insects would be reduced, and pecuniary 
losses reduced, and more knowledge and sympathy 
with animal being, and a finer philanthropy and 
tenderer sentiment would be developed, and that 

_ individuals and the country would profit thereby. 
It is something that we have made so good a 

_ beginning—something that we have such incent- 
ives, conditions, and opportunities for the fu- 
ture. 


| 
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CHATS AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


By M. H. Forp. 


THE breakfast-table! what it should contain, 


how it ought to be arranged ; surely this is a ques- | 
tion the solution of which demands a liberal edu- | 


cation in woman. There is no more important 
meal in the day, both as regards food and temper, 
for upon its digestibility depends to a great extent 
the daily happiness of the family, while if it is 
eaten with joy and contentment, it surrounds its 


consumers with an atmosphere of placidity which | 


small annoyances can hardly disturb. A breakfast 
should always be as poetic as possible; through it 
the good housewife must endeavor to give a tone 


to the whole day, and with the matutinal ham-and- | 
eggs administer a daily ration of sweetness and | 


light, if possible. 

Our forefathers had an unhappy practice of de- 
voting the first precious moments of family re- 
union to ‘‘prayers,’’ while the breakfast was 


crowded into a few hurried seconds which the | 


members of the household snatched from their 


numerous avocations for the satisfaction of Na- | 
It was a good | 
thing to pray; but it was not wise to shorten the | 


ture’s demand for sustenance. 


time for breakfast. One cannot be really devo- 
tional while one’s stomach is clamoring for nour- 


| ishment, and spiritual longings are apt to give 


way before bodily needs; so that if a man cannot 
| spare ample time both for prayers and breakfast, 
he had better combine the two. A meal which 
only satisfies the material man is a very poor one ; 
| it leaves half his nature famished and begging for 
| more, and puts him on a level with those gross 
_ materialists who will not allow that man’s mind is 
anything but transmuted beefsteak. A model 
breakfast should be as perfect as possible in its 
substantial contents, so that the corporeal man 
shall be silenced and held in his properly subordi- 
nate place; but above and beyond this the ap- 
pointment and surroundings of the table should 
be such that the intellectuality is roused and 
| appealed to. The artistic sense must be touched, 
_ that part of man which lies above his ears should 
| be fed, and a housewife ought to feel most hurt at 
criticism on her spiritual cookery than on the 
| failure of her material sausages. All this is more 
applicable to breakfast than to any other meal, 
because it should celebrate the first meeting of the 
| family after dreams and refreshing sleep. Make 

the breakfast a festival where parents and children 
| can enjoy each other, where the best thoughts 
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and gifts of all can be brought forth for mutual 


pleasure and gratification. 

The breakfast-table must be beautiful and pic- 
turesque ; it must glitter with color and be placed 
where the sunshine can fall upon it; for to main- 
tain cheerfulness over an untidy, ill-appointed 
table is a grace to which few of us attain. It is 
an easy matter nowadays to make a table look 
pretty at slight expense. The china stores are full 
of cheap and bright-colored dishes, the price of 
which comes within the means of those who can- 
not afford the fragile ‘‘decorated china.’’ Then 
the unbleached table linen is much more artistic 
than the cheaper qualities of white cloth, so that 
it is by no means necessary that a table should be 
expensively furnished in order to look well. 

Flowers also add much to table decoration. 
They are always refreshing and suggestive of pure 
thoughts, and should form part of the ‘‘ aspiration 
element’’ of every breakfast-table if they can be 
obtained. Even a bouquet of grasses and sun- 
flowers is beautiful, provided the latter are not 
too large. There are sunflowers which rival the 
moon in circumference, and these would hardly 
be suitable. But if one carries away a little 
bunch of odorous violets from a breakfast-table 
surrounded by an atmosphere of color and sun- 
shine, where one has drank a cup of fragrant 
chocolate to the accompaniment of bright words 
and pleasant faces, a drop of oil has fallen into 
the heart thereby which will lubricate many a 
rusty place in one’s nerve* machinery during the 
day. 

The woman who regularly meets her family at 
an ill-set, poorly furnished table, is accessory to 
many crimes. The old saying, that the road a 
wife must open to her husband’s heart lies through 
his stomach, is decidedly uncomplimentary to 
both sexes; but it is, nevertheless, true that a 
woman can do much for the enlightenment of her 
family, for the heightening of its mental and moral 
tone, through the appointment and management 
of her table. This is one of the cases where a 
woman needs a liberal education. The tendency 
of the American is to ‘‘ feed’’ simply, whenever it 
becomes necessary for him to eat. He is brought 
up to think that he must dine at certain times in 
order to keep the machinery in motion by which he 
expects to become a rich man ; and the moments 
he can save while eating, he considers so much 
gain if devoted to business. So he seats himself 


at the table to dispose of soup, meats, vegetables, 
cheese, pie, fruit, and pudding, that he may fill 
his stomach and return to his office as soon as 
possible. But the cultivated woman, with a knowl- 
edge of chemistry, politics, and art, tolerates noth- 
ing of the kind. She provides a table which shall 
attract the eye and please the senses of her family, 
as well as gratify their appetites ; and having done 
so, she sits down prepared to enjoy the results of 
her care in all directions; and to rise with a mind 
refreshed by cheerful conversation. 

The Greeks struck the keynote of the art of 
dining, when they ate in a reclining posture. 
They had no thought of haste. They expected to 
enjoy the wine, the peacock’s brains, to listen to 
Phidias’s plans for a new art work, and hear what 
fresh thought Plato had to advance for their edifi- 
cation. Imagine the growls which would be heard 
from the average American, if to-morrow morn- 
ing he should rise to find his beefsteak garnished 
with Greek epigrams, while the wife of his bosom 
sat opposite to him clad in all the graces of Aspasia, 
and ready to discuss the pre-Raphaelites, or argue 
the presidential question! Verily, we must be 
content to advance slowly, and banish the domi- 
nant newspaper gradually from our morning re- 
pasts. 

One of the first requisites for the enjoyment of 
breakfast, dinner, or supper, is a pleasant dining- 
room. Few people appreciate this fact, and the 
dining-room is usually tucked away in a corner of 
the house, or down in the basement, where the 
sun can never reach it, and where a dismal atmos- 
phere of utility and materialism reigns supreme. 
It is a mistake to adorn the sitting-room and the 
library, and leave the dining-room in melanchaly 
destitution. A library will take care of itself, to 
a certain extent, for where there are books one 
always finds an air of cheer and comfort ; and the 
sitting-room, where the family gather to read and 
talk, can scarcely fail to look homelike, no matter 
how plain it may be. But a dining-room, if left 
to itself, has no resources; it begins instantly to 
grow ragged and out-at-elbows, while its sugges- 
tions of dead dinners rise up to choke one, as 
soon as its precincts are entered. 

The furnishing of the dining-room should be 
bright. If there is plenty of sunlight, hang soft- 
colored curtains before the windows ; but if not, 
let the sunshine enter unimpeded, and hang a 





bright curtain against the wall to light up the 
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room. Pictures one must have, too, suggestive 
not only of feasting but of other meanings also. 
Then the chairs should be of a tasteful shape ; 
everything in the room in fact should minister to 
one’s sense of beauty and comfort. Many people 
have an idea that tea tastes much better out of a 
painted teacup than from one made of common 
stoneware, and so it does; for in the first case 
one enjoys the tea, while one’s esthetic sense is 
soothed and gratified ; and in the other, one gains 
no pleasure except from the taste of the tea, while 
one’s sensibilities are all outraged by the ugliness 
of the cup. 

So it is with everything. Beauty acts as a tonic, 
it enhances the appetite, and a beefsteak served on 
a pretty platter, placed on a bright-colored cloth 
in a cheery, sunshine-lighted room, will seem a 
thousand times more tender and luscious than 
one served with homely utensils amid dismal sur- 
roundings. 

Having decided, then, upon the furnishing of 
our breakfast-room, it is time to talk about whate 
we shall put upon the table. In this country we 
are noted for our substantial breakfasts. The 


American abroad sighs in vain for his home bill 


of fare. He longs for American fried potatoes 
and beefsteak, for a warm cake smothered in 
maple molasses, hot muffins, sausage, and the 





many edibles with which he is accustomed to 
begin the day; and instead of these he is forced 
to feed his aspirations upon a delicate roll, with a 
cup of chocolate or coffee, and the occasional 
addition of a soft-boiled egg. 

That the continental traveller should protest 
against such treatment is not strange, and his re- 
monstrance has had effect; for already the waiters 
of France and Italy are beginning to inspect the 
wanderer in foreign lands with intelligent eyes, 
while they set before him a faint, shadowy resem- 
blance of something he has seen before, and which 
he is informed is an ‘‘ American breakfast.’’ But 
alas ! there is garlic in it, it is redolent with onions, 
and it cannot be eaten with ecstasy. 

There is much doubt, however, whether our 
valued breakfasts are as wholesome as the more 
delicate French repasts. Physicians declare that 
the digestive organs sleep as well as the remainder 
of the body; that it takes them some time to 
‘‘wake up’’ thoroughly, and that they are not 
prepared, soon after we rise, to digest a hearty 
meal of substantial food. Certainly, the French 
and Italians are not troubled with dyspepsia, and 





among Americans it is almost a national disease. 
Many other causes aid in producing this result, 
but our breakfasts are not blameless. 

It seems at first sight as if it would be impossi- 
ble to accomplish the work of half the day upon 
a breakfast of rolls, chocolate, and eggs; yet after 
one has become accustomed to the habit, it is 
difficult to partake of a more substantial meal 
early in the day without discomfort. And surely 
a breakfast of chocolate, rolls—fresh baked, but 
not hot—oatmeal, eggs and fruit, is fit for a king. 
It is varied, nutritious, delicate, and easy to digest, 
and it contains nothing fried. If we could only 
banish the saucepan’s contents from our break fast- 
tables, and bring up our children equally to dread 
Satan and shun that which is fried ! 

How many little.ones in this free land, after 
cheerfully munching their crisp, greasy potatoes, 
and hot fried pork or beefsteak, enter the school- 
room to fall into all kinds of trouble? They forget 
their lessons, they are naughty and must wear the 
‘*dunce cap,” they commit sin after sin, simply 
on account of the load of indigestible material 
which they have eaten, and which disorganizes 
nerves and brain alike. If we should feed them 
upon milk, oatmeal, and such nourishing things 
in the morning, with plenty of rare, broiled beef- 
steak at noon, they might not develop immediately 
into little angels perhaps, but they certainly would 
have rosier cheeks and brighter minds. 

The question of what one shall eat is inexhausti- 
ble, however, and every one has a different opinion 
concerning it. It is the business of the housewife 
to know something about the subject froma chemi- 
cal standpoint, and to regulate the dinners of her 
family so that they may not only be palatable but 
healthful. There are certain things which should 
always be tabooed, especially in a family of chil- 
dren. Pies, rich puddings, cake, and confectionery 
can rarely be indulged in with safety, but after these 
are denied a diet may be prescribed which is at 
once wholesome and appetizing. There is a great 
deal in the manner of preparing food to render it 
harmless. For instance, the oyster, either broiled, 
stewed, or raw, is the most easily digested of 
edibles ; but fried, it stands revealed as the father 
of nightmares. Yet, such is the contrariness of 
human nature, most people prefer it tried! Few 
of us can resist a dish of crisp, smoking oysters 
thus prepared, even at breakfast-time, though it 
would be much more virtuous to eat a buttered 
roll. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
By E. F. Mossy. 


WHEREVER our path may lead us in riper years, 
it is always to the life at home that the love and 
memory most gladly turn. The home is the cen- 
tre of life, the very heart of the flower where the 
glow of color is brightest, and the texture of the 
petals softest and finest. It is like the air which 
links the variations together in harmonious sweet- 
ness, and is heard in underflowing melody through 
all their changes. Even the youth remembers with 
delight the morning hours of childhood, the birth- 
day festivals, the Christmas mirth, the twilight 
around the winter hearth with the firelight danc- 
ing in every corner, and the mother’s presence 
like a benediction on the little circle, and her 
voice heard in the familiar story of adventure and 
rescue, or some softly- breathed song. But if these 
things are remembered in the heyday of youth, 
how vivid is their sweetness to the old, whose 
wearied hearts come back to the early home, the 
first love, for the joy and repose of their fleeting 
dawn! The pleasures of a little child are not in- 
significant nor soon forgotten ; they are kept safely 
in the storehouses of remembrance 

“‘ Against the winter time of need, 

That we may after come and feed.” 
Nor can we doubt that those souls which bring 
out of childhood the brightest hope and faith, the 
warmest love, the flower of whose early days has 
opened to the sunshine and fresh air, are strongest 
in the coming battle of life. They rebound from 
its disappointments, they rise above its snares, 
and have a sure refuge within from the harden- 
ing and chilling processes of the world. 

Then we need not hesitate to study all inno- 
cent pleasures that may add sunshine to our daily 
lives, only remembering how every amusement is 
heightened by the fulfillment of duty, and the 
earnest work well done before we seek recrea- 
tion. Even achild has little acts of services to 
render, errands of love to run with willing feet, 
short lessons to learn, which will make his play 
by contrasts full of flavor and zest. Regular hours 
for meals, for employment, study and sleep, should 
be carefully observed for grown-up people as well 
as children ; for the health and evenness of tem- 
per and spirits, as well as the accomplishment of 





labor, depend far more on these than is generally 
supposed. Of course these should not be arbitra- 
rily or inflexibly observed; but any deviation 
ought to be rare and for wise purposes. Each 
member learns to realize how fully he is a part of 
the common life of the household, and may add 
to or diminish the common service and enjoyment. 
His own individual occupations and amusements 
should be drawn into the whole life of usefulness 
and love, like the graceful design which takes in 
bright and dark colors, curved and straight lines 
for one beautiful whole. All need not be useful 
in the same way. There are widely-varying kinds 
of usefulness, from the humblest work of the hands 
to that high labor which adds to the sum of beauty 
and delight in the world ; but no one is so unblest 
as to be actually useless, unbound to the life and 
hope of humanity. Nor are the relations of a 
family, brotherhood, sisterhood, filial obedience, 
parental protection, an unfit training for a wise 
citizenship, whose ends are faithful service and 
benevolence. 

Home amusements have their own share in the 
development of character and of the mental facul- 
ties of the young. The pleasure and rest they 
afford keep the vitality unimpaired, restore the 
energies, quicken the perceptions, hold the whole 
mind alert and steady. Apollo himself must some- 
times unstring his powerful bow. These homely 
gayeties break the friction of perpetually recur- 
ring small annoyances, and lighten the weight of 
routine. 

Our amusements must necessarily be varied ac- 
cording to the ages of the young people. First of 
all, we have baby plays for the nursery, pretty 
little rhymes with a jingle, brightened with all the 
caressing tones and looks which one unconsciously 
uses with a baby, and the tiny stories which must 
be acted; for the little one wants always to see 
the story as well as hear it. Afterwards the little 
dancing games, with pretty movements of hands 
and feet, which every mother who can find leisure 
ought to borrow from the kindergarten, and teach 
to her own restless little human blossoms, remem- 
bering always, however, that her end should be, 
not only to amuse the children to-day, but to help 
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them to amuse themselves every day; for it is 
chiefly his own independence, the play of his own 
imagination which makes a block, a stick, a bit 
of colored paper, such an unfailing delight to the 
active boy, who instinctively dramatizes his toys, 
and supplies parts, stage effects, and costumes out 
of his untired fancy, generally choosing the uni- 
versal ‘‘ smash up’’ of tragedy for his favorite end. 
It is said that a girl’s doll is a lingering bit of 
paganism, the image of the Penates once given 
into her care, and it is certainly a sacred pos- 
session now, and the actor in numberless small 
dramas. What tribes of them a child of to-day 
owns! They appear in wax and china, paper 
and rubber, as ladies in all the glory of Parisian 
toilettes, as babies with but one tiny garment, 
and equally dear are they all to the hearts of their 
mistresses and worshippers. A little daughter is 
learning by heart many a lesson which no one sus- 
pects as she plays, arranging her dolls in a suit- 
able Jose, planning their conversations, all the 
while carrying on in earnest simplicity uncon 
sciously burlesqued imitation of mamma or sister 
Flora in society. Then the doll’s house, where 


decorative art is more studied than in older cir- 


cles, and where the young mistress may without 
compunction turn the whole house out of doors 
to introduce a new style of embellishment. If 
these pursuits fail to amuse on a rainy day, old 
hoards of bright pictures may be brought out, and 
scrap buoks begun, or there may be an actual 
training for eye and hand in the first attempts at 
pencil sketches, even if the young artist has to label 
them before any one_will guess their meaning. 

I remember myself a winter week in the country 
when a group of interested children forgot to 
watch the pouring rains, because some one devised 
a menagerie of animals to be cut out of paper, 
each one contributing his share. All the geogra- 
phies and books on natural history were ransacked 
to furnish patterns; and by dint of lessons and 
little duties interspersed, several days passed be- 
fore the interest flagged or the collection was 
complete. There is little danger for the wee ones 
in arranging them in ‘‘ Mother Goose’ tableaux 
with the pretty and picturesque Watteau dresses, 
and bringing out Bo-Peep, the little Boy in Blue, 
the one ‘‘ who went to London to get him a wife,”’ 
in a series of lovely, living pictures. Nothing 
can be sweeter than the graceful, unconscious 
attitudes, and the plump, dimpled limbs and rosy 





cheeks, and they should be chosen when too 
young to think of any thing but.the picture itself, 
and being good, or keeping still—synonomous 
terms with many people! Dr. Drake’s graceful 
little poem, ‘‘the Culprit Fay,’’ will furnish a very 
charming series of fairy scenes, or any well-known 
nursery legend can be rehearsed in pantomime 
with little training, if the children are quick and 
lively. Indeed, I think, the dramatic faculties 
which are found naturally in almost every one, 
until suppressed by long discipline, ought to be 
brought out—not for display, or the astonishing 
and boring of morning callers, but for domestic 
entertainment. Little recitations are very nice, 
if the selections are simple and bright—no child 
should be allowed to learn a tragic or even in- 
tensely pathetic poem—and especially if they are 
short. Neither the child’s memory, nor the atten- 
tion even of an over-indulgent family audience, 
should be taxed too severely. Still better is it to 
introduce the generally neglected practice of nar- 
rating in one’s own words some brief story or 
effective anecdote. It is productive of unceasing 
fun, as the lively comments need not interfere 
with the speaker after his first bashfulness is over- 
come, and is invaluable in teaching not only the 
art of clear, terse expression—for preliminaries 
and unmeaning phrases will be sure to be laughed 
down by home critics—but also the art of clear 
thinking. It prepares a boy better than the vague 
‘* spouting’ of debating societies, for the strong, 
quick hits that will tell in his work among men ; 
and with girls the same method might be so varied 
as to train them to ready, graceful conversation— 
an art which a woman always needs, not only as a 
vehicle of amusement, but often of higher influ- 
ence. The French are wiser than we in rightly 
valuing inexpressive and simple social pleasures ; 
and chief among these they rank what is truly the 
fine art of talking. 

There are numberless games which develop 
quickness of perception and even elaborate plan- 
ning, although I should say chess was almost too 
serious for an amusement, but invaluable as a spe- 
cies of mental discipline, disguised as a pleasure, 
which rewards one for all the thought bestowed 
on it. Word games, rhyming games, guessing 
games, etc., give general entertainment to both 
players and lookers-on, and many of these are 
excellent to unite uncongenial or bashful people 
in easy and lively intercourse, and are delightful 
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to any student of character, as the glimpses so | velop without trouble a taste for literature. 


caught are often most suggestive. 


Out-door games, when not so rough as to be | 


One 
| fresh, charming book, thoroughly enjoyed, ac- 
|complishes more than a course of lectures on 


dangerous, can scarcely be praised too highly for | reading. Last of all, last mentioned because the 


either boys or girls. The fresh air and exercise 


bring a glow to the cheek, a light to the eye, a | memory, is music. 


buoyancy to the spirits which cannot otherwise be | 
gained. Nor can they be scorned as unintellec- | 
tual when they form a sound basis of health and | 
strength for every mental attainment. To attempt 
noble work with a weak, diseased body, is like 
playing grand music with a broken instrument. 
Instead of the lovely harmonies which would have | 
delighted all, we hear only discords. 

There are some amusements which will unite | 
very happily the old and young. Reading aloud, 
if the voice be well trained and the book well 
chosen, as a story or lively sketch of travel, ad- 
venture, or society, is practicable for the quietest 
evening and the smallest audience, and will de- 


| weetest of all home pleasures, and dearest to the 
If the household is a large 
one, there might be a family orchestra. The 
' violin, flute, and piano are exquisite together, 
| each bringing out qualities which the other needs, 
| and weaving the various threads of music into a 
delicious sweetness. But nothing so touches the 
| heart as a flexible, sympathetic human voice, so 
swift to delight the glad soul, to rest the weary, 
| to give a new upspringing of hope to the sorrow- 
| ful, to bring back old memories of love and child- 
| hood, not only bringing home nearer to home on 
is earth, but I could almost say, rising with unfalter- 
| ing wing from the household on earth to the home 
in heaven! 





A NEAPOLITAN HORSE-RACE. 


By J. 


THERE is one particularly happy feature about 
the races at the Campo di Marte. They give one 
an excellent opportunity of witnessing many amus- 
ing points in Neapolitan life, without the disa- 
greeableness of having to wander through dirty, 
narrow lanes, along noisy quays, or amid the rest- 
less throngs of hissing, shouting, and brawling 
beings. There, as elsewhere, the ‘‘ Corso’’ has 
its crowds of votaries, and its multitudes of pleas- 
ure-seeking or gain-seeking enthusiasts. 

The appearance early in the day of gayly-dressed 
horses and donkeys about the streets, alone her- 
alds the near approach of the event about which 
there has for the past day or two been so much 
gossiping and gesticulating. Between one and 
two o’clock there is an exodus of the fashion and 
drollery of Naples. Neatly dressed young men 
are standing at the corners of the streets, idly gaz- 
ing at the carriages as they pass ; ragged children 


and irrepressible young girls are forcing their | 


flowers into the laps or buttonholes of every passer- 
by; cabmen and mule-drivers are cracking their 
whips and uttering that inimitable grunt, pro- 
longed into five or six syllables; bootblacks are 


Ss. W. 


thumping their brushes with the hope of arresting 
the attention of the hurrying throng. Postilions, 
four-in-hands, tandems, donkeys, fruit-venders, 
mountebanks, and in fact human beings of every 
rank and description, are wending their way in the 


direction of the Porta Reclusorio. There, vehi- 
cles and pedestrians converge, and proceed along 
a straight road to the open common, Campo di 
Marte, some two miles distant. Through dust 
and din extend unbroken lines of handsome turn- 
outs, over-laden cariole with their swinging nets 
full of human shapes, donkey-carts, bell-dingling 
cabs, and in fact everything that could be turned 
into a conveyance. Notwithstanding that the 
course is along a rising ground, there is an un- 
ceasing run or gallop, and this with the cracking 
of whips, caterwauling, and wild uproar is like 
one vast stampede. It reminds one as much as 
possible of the frenzied excitement of crowds 
rushing to a fire. 

There is a striking mixture of colors in this 
merry mass of Neapolitan life. Escutcheoned 
carriages, with fashionable young men in full 
dress, and ladies in rich toilettes, are continually 
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exchanging places with carts small and large, of | decked with the yellow broom and olive branches, 


young and old, decked out in all the colors of the | 


rainbow. There are women in blue-, in yellow-, | 
and in pink-satin, with gold trimmings and gaudy | 
trinkets about the neck and ears, all joking and 
langhing, with sunburnt men in linen shirts and | 
scarlet Phrygian caps. There are boys in flutter- | 
ing rags, and bareheaded girls with fancy-colored 
scarfs. 
ders, seated in some inconceivable way on the | 
very extremities of their beasts, are returning at | 
full gallop down the hill for other customers, hul- | 


labalooing, and whip in hand, swinging their arms | 


about with a dexterity almost incredible. In very 


truth the street is one complete uproar, one bac: | 


chanalian confusion. 
cease when the throngs diverge at the open plain 
of the campo. 
and for a moment wonders what in the world was 
the cause of all the hurry. 


himself that it was a false alarm. But, no; gayly- 
attired jockeys have just made their appearance on 
the course, and private carriages are forming a | 
triple file in the neighborhood of a grand stand. 

Every moment seems to bring hosts of new-comers | 


to the spot, and before two o’clock has arrived it 
seems as if representative vendors from every nook 
and corner of Naples had transferred their trade | 
thither. The carriages and their occupants are a 
source of great attraction. 
loves to astonish an admiring circle of ragazzi that 
stand silently about her with gaping mouths. Boys 
with large bouquets are seeking to force them upon 
the young ‘‘swells’’ in the presence of their fair 
friends. Venders of every description are wan- 
dering about, or are clamorously advertising their 
goods spread out on the turf. There are stalls 


On the left side of the road, donkey-ten- | 


But this seems suddenly to | 
One arrives at the race-course, | 


He tries to persuade | 


The showy young girl | 


|and presiding over them venders of chestnuts 
| oranges, lemons, nuts, olives, cakes, shell-fish, mac- 
caroni; women and men carrying about lachryma 
| Christi, iced water, lemonade, and other innocent 
| drinks ; bare-legged and bare-headed lazzaroni are 
idling about, or in a kind of Westonian gait, half- 
walk and half-run, are moving in and out of the 
crowd, balancing baskets of fruit on their heads. 
| In the centre of a gaping crowd is the Punchinello, 
| and close by a hurdy-gurdist in a patched-up, pic- 
| turesque dress of many colors, who, by dancing a 
doll on a string stretched from his right leg toa 
| peg at some little distance, is eliciting a few grani 
| from a gaping crowd. 

The races are few and far between, and on the 
| whole there is not so much enthusiasm as one 
might be led to expect among so excitable a 
people. The course is kept clear, and order 
maintained by a body of mounted police, whos 
mustering at the close of the day’s proceedings is 
_ like a furious charge of cavalry. Their perform- 
ance seems to send a spark upon the unflammable 
nature of the Neapolitan rabble, and there is now 
a general rush for the cabs, wagons, carts, cari- 
ole, and donkeys; and again the festive throngs 
are in a fever of excitement. Cabmen, exulting 
over the bargain they have just concluded, are 
| cracking their whips and exchanging repartees 
with their fellow-drivers. On it goes, this mov- 
ing variety show, in noisy, rapid streara ; and no 
sooner are the gates of the city passed than win- 
dows, verandas, terraces, and sidewalks are seen 
filled with half-bewildered spectators. But the 
last vehicle has passed. It is well-nigh sunset, 
and each and all are returning to their favorite 
haunts. 








THE WAYSIDE SPRING. 
By A. F. BripcEs. 


A MOMENT at the wayside spring 
The pilgrim pauses in his march; 
He hears the murmuring water’s sing— 
He sees the palm-tree’s clustering arch. 
Within the cooling shade he knows 
His weary limbs may find repose, 
His thirst be slaked while drinking deep 
From the pure fountain’s mossy keep. 


What though his onward pathway lie 
Far reaching through the desert sand, 
The fervor of a brazen sky, 
The wary foe, with steady hand; 


And strong of heart, and firm of will, 
He meets, and bravely meets, for still 
The memory of that moment cheers 

Through all the sordid strife of years. 


Thus, Friendship, at thy flowing fount, 
As basking in thy gracious smile, 

I drink the nectared draught, I count 
Myself a favored god, the while 

Arming against Death. I know 

Clouds will gather, the storm winds blow, 

But kneeling in memory at thy shrine 

The joy I own shall still be mine. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—CONSOLATIONS. 

SEVEN years have gone their weary round since 
last we met our heroine, marking their course by 
changes many and varied, and bringing to her 
heart sorrows so real that the trials of the years 
that had fled stood no longer alone in the calen- 
dar of grief, but had assumed their true measure 
by contrast with such anguish as only death can 
bring. 

Mrs. Neville had never recovered her spirits 
from the time of the great shock experienced on 
the occasion of Edith’s marriage and sudden 
removal from home. This state of feeling was 
enhanced by the loss of her old home and associa- 
tions, together with the rapid decline of the health 
of her crippled boy, which terminated his life in 
less than a year after Edith’s return; among them, 
which grief precipitated the decline of Mrs. Ne- 
ville, and ended in her death a few months after 
that of her son. 

These sorrows served to strengthen the bonds 
that united father and daughter, already of no 
common order; but now a newer and stronger tie 
seemed to spring from those waters in which both 
had been baptized, and each was henceforth all in 
all to the other. In choosing a new residence 
Mr. Neville had been influenced by the exigencies 
of the moment, which made him desirous of shun- 
ning the turmoil of a large city. 
ingly made choice of a picturesque river town, 


the residence of merchants whose business-houses | 


were in the large commercial city on the opposite 
side of the river. 


Here he could enjoy all the advantages of | 


country and city combined, without the necessity 
for a larger acquaintance than correspended with 
his own choice. Mr. Neville had hoped that as 
years passed the buoyancy of youth would natu- 
tally restore to Edith a fondness for society and 
an interest in the companionship of others of her 
own age. 

But his hopes were doomed to disappointment. 


In youthful pleasures and gay amusements she felt 
VoL, XIV.—19 


He had accord- | 


| no interest; only the society of persons older than 
| herself seemed to suit her now. 


| Among the few whom Edith on her return home 
| found established on a friendly footing, was a Mr. 
| Leonard, evidently a great favorite with both her 
| father and mother. She could only account for 
| this intimacy on the hypothesis of contrariety ; 
| for the genial, sunny temperament of Mr. Leonard 
| was the very opposite of the stern rigidity of the 
| one and the subdued sadness of the other. At 
| first Edith took very little notice of him, and 
| only entered the room when he was there at her 

father’s request. But he was always so unobtru- 


sive in his attentions, never demanding hers, or 
| seeming to take as a right, as men are apt to do, 
| what was only a condescension on her part, that 
| gradually she became not only accustomed to his 


| presence, but learned really to value him as a 
| friend ; and viewing him only as such, accepted 
| many little attentions in the way of walks and 
| rides that heretofore she had shared only with her 
father. 
Edith had at this time a new source of anxiety, 
growing each day in magnitude, that made the 
need of a true friend both necessary and welcome, 
She had observed, with the quick eye of love, the 
| gradually failing health of her father, and during 
_ the month just passed it had become so evident 
as to force his own unwilling acknowledgment of 
the fact. She had hoped much from the influence 
| of the balmy, invigorating spring atmosphere ; but 

the summer was in its dawn, and yet she saw no 
| symptoms of a favorable change. 

Again the bright, glowing June days had come, 
and Edith walked through the garden gathering 
flowers, inhaling all their wealth of perfume, and 
stopping from time to time to twine the heavily- 
| laden branches of a prairie queen, whose luxuriant 
| beauty seemed to refuse all restraint. But as the 
| pliant branches yielded to her will, and all the 
| splendor and glory of those June roses pervaded 

her senses, how many memories and reminiscences 
awoke in their fragrance, and how many hopes 
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seemed buried in their leaves! But buried, alas! 
beyond the power of renewing, as these frail chil- 
dren of the beautiful do, the wealth of their 
summer days’ glory and brightness. 

Mr. Neville had been watching her from the 
library window at which he sat, looking pale and 
careworn. As he followed her light, graceful 
form, love beamed in his eyes, and the poetic tra- 
ditions of Dorothea, with the boy angel and his 
heavenly flowers, and the royal Saint Elizabeth, 
with her unconscious miraculous gift gathered in 
her robe, seemed to take form and realization in 
her person. Presently, as if rousing himself to 
the performance of some action that required 
effort, he raised the window and called: ‘‘ Edith, 
my love, when you are ready to arrange your 
flowers, bring them here and keep me company.’’ 

**T believe I have as many asI can now con- 
veniently carry, papa; so I will be with you ina 
few minutes.”’ 

Mr. Neville looked troubled; he walked the 
room uneasily, and could summon only a wan 
smile to greet her as she entered. 

Taking a seat beside him, she did not fail to 
observe his pained expression, and asked, with 
much solicitude, if he felt worse than usual. 

‘*Physically? no,’’ he replied; ‘‘ mentally? 
yes.” 

To an anxious, questioning look, he proceeded: 
‘* Tt is useless for me to try to blind you or my- 
self, my love, to the critical state of my health. 
My life may be prolonged several years yet, and 
on the other hand may be terminated in a few | 
months. For myself, I am content to leave the | 
issue with God; but when I think of you, my | 
child, I forget all my philosophy and Christian 
resignation. We have been too long all in all to | 
each other for the severance of this tie without in- 
tense anguish to both. To me the thought of | 
leaving you alone in the world is a double death, 
and I am only able to bear it because it comes | 
accompanied by a hope, though a faint one, that | 
this bitter cup may by your hand be yet with- | 
drawn. Don’t look so alarmed, my love. Be- | 
lieve me, I am not going to force any more | 
sacrifices upon you; but still I must risk once | 
more making you suffer, but only because I most | 
religiously believe that through it will spring | 
your own future life’s happiness and my dying | 
peace.” Edith had dropped her flowers and sat | 
looking steadily in her father’s face, whilst her | 








own wore the white, pained expression that had 
grown out of the sorrows of the long ago. As 
she showed no inclination to speak, Mr. Neville 
continued: ‘‘ This hope, then, to which I allude is 
to see you safe under the protecting care and love 
of a husband. I know it is a subject the possi- 
bility even of which has never entered your mind. 
I know that never did Hindoo widow more heroi- 
cally immolate herself on the dead body of her 
lord than you have on the funeral pyre of your 
own blighted youth. But, my child, one sacri- 
fice is scarcely less displeasing to the Almighty 
than the other. You have no more right thus to 
ignore his gifts and bury your heart jewels, that 
were given for others to share and enjoy, than has 
this poor deluded heathen woman to throw away 
the life that is only a loan to be kept sacred until 
called for by her Creator. 

‘‘T am the bearer of an offer to you of a true 
and noble heart, and my knowledge of the man is 
such that I-can safely urge your acceptance of his 
suit. Has your womanly divining power, Edith, 
never told you that Mr. Leonard loves you? He 
it is that asks your hand; and knowing that you 
esteem and feel a true friendly interest in him, I 
see no valid reason for your refusal of such a gift. 
I know all you would say by way of objection; 
but surely all hope of the recovery of the lost trea- 
sure has long since been given up; but if possibly 
not, what I have to tell you will set such a wild 
dream forever at rest.’’ 

‘*Tt would indeed be a wild dream,” broke in 
Edith, much agitated, ‘‘did I still indulge it. 
But no; nothing that ever went down into the 
earth or ocean can be more effectually beyond 
resuscitation than those hopes and dreams of the 
far-away past. Nor would I now have it other- 
wise. It is not any of those lingering feelings 
then, papa, that makes this subject now so painful 
to me, or that has caused me to look upon any 
change in my life as impossible ; but it is the change 
in myself—the blight, the sudden weight that fell 
upon my youth, crushing out all its music. This 
it is that seems to have robbed me of all power of 
recovery. Time and Nature, alas! for me!’’ and 
overcome by her feelings, she could only finish 
by a "urst of tears. 

*¢ But Time, my love,’’ said Mr. Neville, much 
moved, ‘‘ may yet do much for you; you must aid 
him. It is a hard trial for me, my love, to be 
obliged once more to urge compliance with my 
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wishes in a matter of such deep heart interest; 
but in this case I do it less reluctartly, because I 
believe that there is a certainty of happiness, free 
from all future regrets, before you. So long as I 
behold your life thus devoted to a lost, sad mem- 
ory, so long must I feel a bitter reproach as being 
the unwilling instrument of your protracted suffer- 
ing. I have never heretofore mentioned Clarence’s 
name; but now I think the time has come for you 
to learn something that may assist your decision 
in a matter so near to my heart. You may think 
it strange when I tell you I have followed Cla- 
rence’s course through all these years almost as 
closely as your own. After spending four years 
in Europe he returned home saddened, but changed 
in other respects for the better; and in the course 
of the year he married Louis Bertram’s sister Mary, 
who had joined her brother in Europe, and spent 
the last year of travel with him. Since then 
Clarence has entered political life, and is now a 
prominent, popular man in his native city.’ 

Mr. Neville watched Edith closely as he made 
this revelation ; but except that her face turned a 
shade paler, and her hands visibly trembled as she 
arranged her flowers, she gave no other sign of 
surprise or agitation. 

‘*Let me then,’’ he continued, ‘‘ beg you, my 
dear child, as a last mark of affectionate duty, to 
consider well the proposal of Mr. Leonard before 
you reject it, and remember that to see you safe 
under his protecting love and care will make my 
last days full of peaceful resignation, and my last 
hour one of certain rest.’’ 

Mr. Neville laid his head back as if exhausted, 
and Edith placing the last flower with trembling 
hands in the vase, arose, kissed her father, and 
quietly left the room. 

In the evening Edith met her father as usual in 
drawing-room, and exerted herself for his amuse- 
ment; but only music seemed desirable. Her 
voice was exquisitely sweet and liquid in tone. 
She glided at once into the favorite song of the 
day, ‘* Teach, oh, teach me to forget ;’’ and as it 
suited the mood of the moment, she rendered it 
with a depth of feeling and pathos that expressed 
the earnest appeal of her own heart for the same 
boon. She had just closed the last verse, when 
she became conscious of some one standing near 
her; but before she could leave her seat Mr. 
Leonard approached, and said : 

“‘That is an exquisite melody, Miss Edith, 


though I cannot say I fully endorse the sentiment 
of the last verse. I think it decidedly morbid 
‘to rather watch the embers of a love that once 
was bright,’ than to look in the face much that is 
still beautiful, awaiting us if we only will accept 
the gift. There is no life so barren that cannot 
find something to love and serve, whilst at the 
same time a lost happiness may be so far remem- 
bered as to become a consolation rather than a 
trial.’’ 

‘*That depends,’’ answered Edith, as she 
moved to the window, ‘‘upon its nature and 
results. You cannot generalize the rule. But 
where is papa ?’’ she suddenly exclaimed. 

‘*He left the room a few minutes after I en- 
tered,’’ replied Mr. Leonard, “not feeling any 
disposition, I suppose, for society this evening.”’ 

Edith felt embarrassed, a premonition of what 
was to come seized her, and she knew not either 
how to meet or avoid it. Mr. Leonard had 
walked out on the balcony, and returned with a 
sprig of night jasmine, which handing to Edith as 
he drew a chair near her, said: 

‘Won't you allow your friends the privilege of 
trying to teach you the lesson of forgetfulness ? 
Is there no charm potent enough in your new life 
to banish the ghosts of the old? Edith, your 
father has told you that I am an aspirant for this 
coveted post; can you give me no encourage- 
ment, no hope of acceptance? You cannot doubt 
my sincerity, and a warmer, truer love even you 
have never had laid at your feet. I know you 
cannot now return my ardor; I am content to 
accept the esteem and friendly feeling that I 
believe you entertain for me, with the hope, how- 
ever, of winning in time something more akin to 
my own warmth. Surely, one so young cannot 
have bestowed all her affection on one object, but 
must have a small share left for those who enter 
the lists later in the day.’’ 

‘“No, God forbid that I should have lost this 
precious gift. But do not, Mr. Leonard, I beg, 
think me ungrateful, if I say that it is the great 
esteem I feel for you that compels me to reject your 
offer. Why should one naturally so bright and 
joyous in temperament desire to be allied to such 
a dark, gloomy phantom as I am ?”’ 

‘*Let me be the judge of my own require- 
ments,’’ here broke in Mr. Leonard. ‘‘A gloomy 
phantom, you certainly are not ; only a sad, placid 





woman ; and as such, if I choose to fancy your 
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companionship for life, that is my lookout. But 
in any event, it does not follow Edith, that you 
are always to have this dark mist hanging over 
you; loving hands, if you will let them, can lift 
the cloud, and loving, willing hearts dispel the 
gloom.’’ 

‘¢ Alas! I fear not,’’ she sadly replied. ‘¢ It is 
not the mere circumstances of that fatal epoch in 
my life that have thus prolonged the shadow ; but 
it is the remembrance of the sorrow, I, by one 
willful act, entailed upon others. Then, darker 
than all, hangs like the sword of Damocles, that 
terrible mystery over my life, never knowing at 
what moment it may fall, or what form it may as- 
sume ; it is the Gorgon’s head meeting me wher- 
ever I turn. Were I to take advantage of your 
generous love, it would only add to my misery, by 
the conviction that I should inevitably entail, upon 
yet another, some part of this unfathomable woe ; 
for it may be revealed unexpectedly, and in a 
form, too, that might appall even as brave and true 
a heart as yours.’’ 

‘*But surely, Edith, you don’t suppose that 
your high-minded and noble father would sanc- 
tion my addresses, if there was any barrier so in- 
surmountable as your imagination has conjured in 
the way.’’ 

‘*That is true. But you must remember that 
papa is ill now, and all his thoughts and anxieties 
are for my future. Might not, then, his affection 
and ill-health combined have warped his better 
and clearer judgment ?”’ 

“‘No; I think not. His mind is too well bal- 
anced and his principles too firm to be upset by 
such causes. Beside, I feel sure, from the con- 
versation he had with me on this subject, that 
whatever this mystery may be, it cannot affect in 
the slightest degree, either now or in the future, 
my desires. Neither will the revelation, if it ever 
comes, make you more unhappy as my wife than 
it would were you to preserve your resolutions of 
living and suffering alone. Add to this argument, 
dear Edith, your father’s distressed state of mind 
at the prospect of leaving you loveless and alone 
in the world. Let these considerations have their 
weight; withdraw your first determination, and 
give me the right to be your shield and support 
whenever these trials take form and life.’’ 

He had taken her hand as he spoke, and his 
eyes, always handsome and expressive, were fixed, 
beaming with emotion on her face. She felt at 
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this moment a positive affection for him, and a 
tender sympathy in his earnestness that strangely 
moved her. He saw that she wavered, and with 
out giving her time to reply, threw his arms 
around her, saying, ‘‘ You are mine now, Edith, 
and no second thought shall break the bond.” 

‘*No, no,’’ she said, withdrawing herself in 
some agitation. ‘‘ Do not bind yourself so sol- 
emuly, until you understand fully how much heart 
I still have left for your acceptance. I cannot 
take advantage of your generosity by withholding 
any secrets of my past or present from your 
knowledge. I think first love is often mistaken 
for the soundings of the heart’s great deeps. There 
is so much of the ideal mixed up in a young girl’s 
fancies that it is hard to separate it from the real. 
Only time and a truer appreciation of her own 
powers can do that. Whatever at seventeen I 
believed my own feelings to be toward Clarence 
Livingston, I have long since learned that my 
love was not the stirring of those strong waters 
that are moved but once ina life. Whether or 
not they ever will be reached, whether the clue 
to these unexplored caves rests in your hands, I 
cannot say; but I feel it my duty and your due to 
tell you now that the same affection I felt for 
Clarence then still exists, with this exception: 
that with the circumstances and romance of that 
time have passed the glow and enthusiasm that 
gave a coloring so like the genuine master-hand 
as to deceive even the possessor. I have reasoned, 
I have prayed against this feeling, but all in vain. 
Calm and steadfast it still remains; and so holy, 
so tranquilizing, at times seem its effects, that I 
have learned to believe that God himself has 
planted and still holds it in my heart. Now you 
know all, and if you still say, ‘be mine,’ with 
God’s help I will strive to be all that your heart 
can desire and my will achieve.’’ 

‘*Gladly, and without reservation, I accept the 
gift, my own love,’’ said Mr. Leonard, as he 
kissed almost reverentially her upturned face. 
‘*Never did I love you so dearly as now; never 
did I feel more unbounded confidence in the 
purity of your life’s antecedents. And now that 
I know that the coveted prize of your deepest love 
is yet to be won, all fears and doubts are with this 
assurance dispelled, and the sun that greets our 
bridal morn will I feel shine upon this realization 
of my hopes. Under that spell the gloomy vis- 
ions of the past will be forever vanquished.”’ 
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We will not dwell upon the happiness Mr. 
Neville experienced when he learned the consum- 
mation of his most cherished hopes, nor of his 
entreaties in conjunction with Mr. Leonard for 
Edith to name an early day for her marriage. At 
length a delay of only three months was settled 
upon, and feeling the need she would have of a 
true friend at such a time, she wrote at once to 
Sallie Graham, giving her all the necessary de- 
tails, and concluding her letter thus: 

‘““Come to me, dear Sallie, and be a witness 
and contributor to my dawning happiness, as you 
were the sharer and comforter of my past sorrows. 
Bring your husband and two little ones, for there 
is room for all in the house and heart of your at- 
tached friend, EDITH.”’ 

Sallie arrived in good time, and saved Edith a 
world of trouble in the preliminary arrangements 
for such an important event, while her unbroken 
spirits and the merry voices of the children left 
neither chance or time for gloomy thoughts or 
sad retrospection, September was on the wane, 
when Edith once more stood at the altar. At her 
father’s request, and to please Mr. Leonard and 
his friends, she had yielded her own inclination 
for quiet and privacy, and had consented to have 
all the arrangements as they desired. 

Lovely she looked in her bridal array, though 
all present remarked the excessive whiteness of 
her face as the irrevocable words were spoken. 
But she was collected and calm throughout the 
evening, and though not gay, there was a tone 
and expression of placid happiness and serene 
content that assured her father and husband that 
peace in the present and happiness in the future 
had at last dawned upon her. 


CHAPTER IX.—REVELATIONS. 

Four months of such bliss as only a loving and 
beloved wife can know were enjoyed by Edith, 
the only cloud being the increasing debility of 
her father, and the unmistakable progress of his 
disease. It was a clear, cold, February morning 
when she entered his room, bearing in her hand a 
glass dish of japonicas and tea-roses, interspersed 
with sprigs of myrtle, a gift always cheering and 
acceptable in a sick-room. But to-day even their 
bright, consoling beauty seemed scarcely noticed 
by Mr. Neville, his eyes being fixed upon a letter 
which he held in his hand. 

‘* You seem troubled, dear papa; I hope noth- 





ing very serious has occurred to disturb you thus,”’ 
said Edith. 

‘* Nothing, but what I must expect at my time 
of life—the death of an old friend. I feel it the 
more deeply, because misunderstandings had sepa- 
rated us of late years, and he has gone down to 
the grave under the conviction that I had wronged 
him and his. This letter, Edith, is from Mrs. 
Livingston, announcing the death of her husband. 
You can therefore, in part, understand my agita- 
tion, and after reading it a glimmer of light may 
dawn on the mystery of those events which have 
so long overshadowed more than even our two 
lives.’’ 

He handed her the letter, and as Edith read 
mingled feelings of surprise and agitation were 
visible in her countenance. Thus it ran: 

‘*DEAR EpwarpD: Painful, fraught with un- 
speakable agony as is the task, I yet feel that no 
other hand than mine must announce to you the 
death of my beloved husband. To you I know 
the news will bring a promise of release from the 
unhappy mystery of the past even while it is min- 
gled with a feeling of sorrow for the loss of a once 
dear friend. One by one the bonds that so long 
have bound you are thus falling off, and though, so 
far as Edith is concerned, I can no longer ask you 
to consider my feelings in the matter, yet I must 
still make the revelation conditional on the pro- 
mise that during my life Clarence must be left to 
believe that I am to him what I have ever seemed ; 
and that he, over whose grave he still weeps, was 
the father he has ever loved. Accept and fulfill 
this condition, dear Edward, for the sake of her 
whom we must both soon meet, as well as one 
who has paid the penalty of our false act by a life 
of constant remorse. This, with my last sorrow, 
is rapidly doing its work; therefore you will not 
have long to wait, for as near to that last bourne 
as you think yourself to be, believe me, I shall go 
first. Then in a little while the yearning that has 
so long embittered your suffering days will find its 
full realization. At another time, when more 
equal to the task, I will give you the particulars 
of William’s last illness. In the meantime keep 
me apprized of your own health, and of the course 
you mean to pursue in regard to our life’s secret, 
believing me through all truly and affectionately 
yours, BerTHA LIVINGSTON.”’ 

Conflicting indeed were Edith’s feelings when 
she closed this letter. Instead of being cleared 
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thereby, the mystery seemed to deepen and as- 
sume more unfathomable proportions. Rays of 
light there were; but so obscured and intermin- 
gled with shadows as only to puzzle her the more. 
She was greatly agitated ; she could not speak her 
thoughts and conjectures, but only turn an appeal- 
ing look upon her father as she handed him back 
the letter, trembling now with an indefinable 
dread lest the secret she had so long yearned to 
know should, in its unveiling, strike more terror 
in her soul than had its long, grim, phantom pre- 
sence. 

‘*Be calm, my dear child,’’ said Mr. Neville, 
seeing her excessive agitation; ‘‘all will soon be 
made clear to you. Your patience and loving 
obedience, with its world of trying, painful sacri- 
fices, will soon be rewarded; and however much 
you may blame me and others for our part in this 
life drama, yet in so far as your own fate has been 
mingled with it, a paeon of thankfulness will go 
up from your soul to know that in all your share 
of sorrow, undying remorse can have no part. I 
cannot, however, enter upon the subject to-day ; 
but to-morrow you will bring your work, and I 
will then tell you such a tale of early love and 
sorrowful realizations as will make your own past 
experiences fade into forgetfulness. It is a record, 
the effect of which upon my whole life fell like 
the lava of Vesuvius, leaving only a track of stones 
and ashes to look back upon.”’ 

At the appointed hour next day Edith pro- 
ceeded to her father’s room with a beating heart, 
wondering how far the pending disclosures would 
influence her past and future. She found him 
sitting up and looking better and brighter than 
she had expected. When she expressed the plea- 
sure this gave her, accompanied by her usual kiss, 
he replied ‘‘that the prospect of being at last re- 
leased from the burden of an incubus that had 
pressed upon more than half his life, was well cal- 
culated to make him both look and feel better. 
And all this protracted misery had its rise in one 
fatal error. Most truly in my case has the pro- 
phecy of Scripture been verified, ‘the sins of the 
father shall be visited upon the children.’ But 
that you, too, should have suffered through and 
from the same offence is indeed strange. For 
although consequences are often through physical 
infirmities entailed, yet it is rare for the same 
moral defect to be inherited and thus in part 
atoned for. You will understand the force of this 
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commentary as my story proceeds, and you will 
see a stronger illustration than even your own ex- 
perience has afforded of the inevitable retribution 
that is sure to follow an act which, however justi- 
fied it may seem to be by circumstances, yet if 
contrary to the express law of God or of our own 
moral obligations, will leave in its train a weight 
of misery that scarce a life can atone for. And 
now for my story. It was in the summer, then, of 
183— that I came in possession of the fortune left 
me by my father; and being weary with my long 
course of study, and restless for some change that 
would give me a glimpse of the world that lay on 
the other side of my mountain home, I deter- 
mined, being my own master, to realize those 
longings, and accordingly started for a tour 
through the Eastern States and Canada. 

‘*Without any very definite plan of action, my 
first visit was made to New York; and after weary- 
ing of that modern Babel, I bent my steps to 
Niagara. An unusually large company had as- 
sembled there that season, and so great was the 
crowd, and so promiscuous the assemblage, that I 
despaired of knowing whom to choose or whom 
to pass unnoticed. So in this dilemma I deter- 
mined to waive for the nonce companionship, and 
devote myself to the study of those glories of 
Nature so profusely scattered around me, feeling 
sure that neither ennui or isolation could attack me 
through such glowing and varied charms. I had 
been thus entertaining myself for nearly two weeks 
when one day, having wandered with book in hand, 
and seated myself so as to command a view of the 
most beautiful point of the Falls, a gentleman whom 
I had frequently noticed as the head of a seemingly 
delightful and happy party, accosted me with some 
remarks growing out of the surroundings of the time 
and place. It did not require much time to take 
his measure, or to find that I had unexpectedly at 
last met a congenial spirit that would do much 
toward enhancing the pleasure of a visit that so 
far had no cause of complaint save the want of 
some such compationship. We sat together a 
long time, discussing many subjects, and from 
that moment sprang a friendship that lasted 
through many years of change and trial to both, 
and was only interrupted at the time of the oppo- 
sition made on my part to your marriage with 
Clarence. That friend, as you suppose, was Mr. 
Livingston. 





‘*On the same day of our first interview he in- 
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sisted upon introducing me to his wife and her 
sister, Miss Mowbray, and from that time I be- 
came one of their coterie; sat at the same table, 
shared their rides and walks, and made my future 
movements entirely subservient to their wishes 
and needs. After prolonging our stay a few 
more weeks at Niagara, we all started for Canada, 
and between that and Boston the summer passed 
as it were on the wings of happiness. I leave you 
to form your own conclusions as to the conse- 
quences that followed a constant and unrestrained 
communication of three months thus spent between 
two young, ardent hearts. 

‘* No word-painting of mine can do justice or 
give you an idea of the sfirituel/e beauty of Edith 
Mowbray; yes, your own name. Neither can I 
describe the peculiar loveliness of her disposition 
and character. Her beauty charmed, while her 
simplicity and youthful abandon won every heart. 
The trustfulness and childlike simplicity of her 
thoughts lent an indescribable fascination to 
everything she said or did. ‘There was an infinite 
variety in her which I never before or since have 
seen in any other woman. You could as soon 
have wearied of heaven as of her; for she carried 


the charm of Eden wherever she went, and no 


wile of Satan could taint her purity. Well, under 
such favorable circumstances love made rapid pro- 
gress, never dreaming that any cloud could arise 
to darken our sunlighted horizon. Her sister and 
Mr. Livingston expressed themselves delighted 
with the prospect of owning me for a brother; 
but a storm, most unexpected and unlooked for, 
was even then ready to burst over our unconscious 
heads. Very naturally both the ladies had spoken 
frequently of me in their letters to their father as 
a connecting link in their pleasant variety of the 
summer tour. 

‘*Moving as rapidly as we did from place to 
place, it was not often that letters from home 
reached us, and not until we had been in Boston 
several days did we obtain the package of letters 
all had been sure of finding awaiting us there. 
Among them were a number, bearing successive 
dates, to Mrs. Livingston and Edith, the purport 
of which dispelled all our happiness in the present, 
and clothed the future in dark, uncertain clouds. 
I, a man he had never seen, whose qualifications 
for good or evil were all unknown to him, was the 
unfortunate, foredoomed occasion of all this new- 
found trouble, all being the result of a senseless 
prejudice, devoid of foundation or reason. 








‘* You know that my father was an Englishman, 
dating his genealogy back to the time of the 
Norman Conquest, and taking great pride in the 
ancient glory associated with the name and house 
of de Neville. It seems that Mr. Mowbray, like- 
wise an Englishman, was equally proud and tena- 
cious of his name and ancestry, which, being 
Saxon, took precedence of course of the Norman 
lords, between many families of whom a feud 
existed, which was fostered and encouraged for 
many generations. I learned then for the first 
time that such had been the cases between the 
houses of Mowbray and de Neville; but for a 
short period, under the influence of a more Chris- 
tian and yielding generation, there was a cessation 
of hostilities. 

“During the War of the Roses it again, however, 
broke out, and all the subsequent members of the 
Mowbray family had adhered to it with the most 
tenacious and inveterate animosity. The sole 
representative at that time was a man of the most 
violent and unmitigated prejudices, Strong in his 
feelings of either love or hate, he nursed them as 
a part of his religion, and this trait of family his- 
tory he looked upon as a sacred inheritance, to be 
treasured at all costs. 

‘* He had been a widower many years, and ever 
since the marriage of Mrs. Livingston, Edith had 


; made her home with her sister, Mr. Mowbray 


being too much engrossed by his business to care 
for the trouble of keeping up an establishment, or 
to be burdened with the responsibility of looking 
after the physical or moral culture of a young girl. 
From time to time he paid them visits, and though 
Edith loved her father, and felt proud of his 
talents, yet her natural timidity of character kept 
her in such deadly fear of his violent temper and 
prejudices, that she was ready to endure any mere 
personal sacrifices rather than call a manifestation 
of either into life. 

‘Experience and self-confidence would no doubt 
in time have regulated this dread; but then it 
overpowered almost every other feeling. You 
can imagine, then, her state of mind when those 
letters made her first acquainted with the facts 
just related, and commanded her, under penalty 
of his heaviest wrath and dying curse, to break off 
at once all communication with me, and return 
immediately either with her sister to her home or 
to him in New York. Matters had proceeded too 
far with both to yield very readily even to such a 
malediction. I might as well have been ordered 
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to tear out with my own hands in true Aztec fash- 
ion the living, palpitating heart of Edith as to 
have deliberately obeyed this command. As the 
family had already made arrangement to return to 
their home in the northern part of the State of 
New York, we at once set out, and wended our 
way thither with anxious hearts and sad forebod- 
ings. For my own part I had made a solemn 
resolution never to relinquish my claim on Edith 
to so senseless an objection, but to see and reason 
with Mr. Mowbray, and strive to convince him of 
the madness and cruelty of thus sacrificing two 
lives for the sake of an absurd prejudice. Ac- 
cordingly, I accompanied them home, remaining 
one day, then parted, leaving Edith somewhat 
buoyed by my own hopes of a successful mission. 

‘* Arrived in New York, I at once sought and 
found Mr. Mowbray, and upon announcing my- 
self, the gathering storm expressed in his natu- 
rally stern visage gave but little encouragement to 
my hopes. 
either side, I learned that whatever of hereditary 
feeling may have originated his hatred of my name 
and race, that it had been intensified by a personal 
quarrel between himself and my father, growing 
out of a love both entertained for the same woman, 
my father being victor and carrying off the prize. 
Never in all my subsequent experience or in the 
knowledge that my profession has given me of the 
secrets of hearts and of the depths of passion and 
malice that can there lie smoldering, until some 
demon hand lifts the mask, have I seen anything 
to equal the intense implacable bitterness that 
swayed this man’s thoughts and acts. 


as he poured forth the venom of his wrath, and 
for the first time I comprehended the deadly fear 


that had taken such strong possession of the mind | 


of a woman so frail and gentle as my Edith. 

**T left his presence in a troubled, wretched 
state of mind, but with neither will nor inclina- 
tion to humor his senseless caprices and unchris- 
tian sentiments by yielding my love for Edith. 
Still, I was not altogether without fear as to the 





Before many words were spoken on | 


effects of his influence with her in my regard, 
though I counted upon the strength of her love 
for me, trusting to it and my own eloquence for 
the ratification of her promise, spite of her father’s 
stern command. I wrote at once, and determined 
to delay my departure a while, hoping that some 
favorable circumstance would arise to guide me in 
my future course. 

‘How strange it is, that Providence—or is it 
fate—that seems to make for us the very oppor- 
tunity our wishes crave! opportunities that, alas! 
too often hasten a catastrophe that might have 
been indefinitely postponed, or entirely averted ! 
I had not waited long in suspense, when an un- 
dreamed of chance, opened a way to the further- 
ance of my dearest hopes. I received intelligence 
from Edith to the effect that her father had been 
called suddenly away to England, to take pos- 
session of an inheritance, which, with the settle- 
ment of a large estate, he expected would detain 
him abroad fully a year. At the termination of 
that he would either return, or, if he concluded 
to make his home in England, he would expect his 
daughter to join him there. No sooner had he 
left the country, than I at once returned to B—, 
and dreading any chance that might arise to sepa- 


_ rate us, I used all my persuasive powers to induce 


Edith to consent to a private marriage, to be 
known only to Livingston and his wife. I had 
many doubts, many conscientious scruples to over- 
come, many fears to allay ; but the dread of losing 
her forever lent a magic power to my words, and 


_in the end succeeded in bringing all concerned 
Even I, 


strong and brave man that I was, stood appalled | of the succeeding two months. 


over to my views. I cannot dwell upon the events 
Such complete 
realization of happiness is known but once in a 
lifetime. its very intensity, ought to have warned 
us that its duration must be short-lived. Of course, 
to others, my devotion and presence passed for 
that of an accepted and ardent lover, though as 
Mr. Livingston’s residence was in the country, 
visitors were not so frequent, or curiosity so search- 


| ing and intrusive as they might have been in the 


city. 





PAUSE BEFORE YOU FOLLOW EXAMPLE.—A mule 
laden with salt, and an ass, laden with wool, went 
over a brook together. By chance, the mule be- 
came wet, the salt melted, and his burden became 


| his good fortune to the ass, who thinking to fare 
as well, wet his pack at the next ford; but his 
load became heavier, and he broke down under 


it. That which helps one man, may hinder 
lighter. After they had passed, the mule told | another. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT TAPESTRY. 


By ELEANOR Moore HIESTAND. 


‘He spake, and Argive Helen called her maids 
To make up couches in the portico, 
And throw fair purple blankets over them, 
And ¢apestry above.” —ODYSSEY. 


It is an old familiar story, that of Arachne, 
foolish, presumptuous Arachne, the unfortunate 
maiden of Lydia, whose father was a workman of 
Colophon, celebrated for his dyes of an unusual 
and magnificent purple, and whom a remarkable 
aptitude for en.broidery urged to the inconsiderate 
arrogance of challenging the goddess Minerva to 
a trial of skill. We know 
how the unequal contest 
ended. With confident 
pride, Arachne wove the 
manifold gallantries of 
Olmypus, and framed the 
web in ivy leaves inter- | 
twined with flowers; but (| 
Minerva, resenting such ff 
aggressive spirit, snatched 
a shuttle to work the ter- 
rible punishment of mor 
tals who dare to compete 
with the gods, wreathed it 
in olive branches, and 
stamped it with the testi- 
mony of divine perfection. 
Thus was Arachne con- 
founded; her work a mis- 
erable failure, and she condemned, as a punishment 
for her presumption, to the form of a spider, so to 
spin perishable festoons for obscure corners, whence | 
perhaps at the present day she looks out upon the 
splendid tapestries of modern times, and reflects 
upon her own futile efforts with shame and envy. 

Perhaps to many of us it has never occurred 
that the shuttle and loom of Arachne could have 
been the forerunner of the famous manufactory of 
the Gobelins; but if we turn to the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, in that part where he describes so mi- 
nutely the contest between the goddess and the 
Lydian maiden, we read: ...‘‘ they both sit down, 
and stretch the threads of the double warp upon a 
slight frame; they fix them; a reed divides them ; 
Started by their fingers, the shuttle slips and forms 
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AN EGYPTIAN EMBROIDERING. 


the weft; then they consolidate the work by in- 
serting a comb, whuse teeth they pass between the 
threads of the warp.’’ 

What is our surprise when we find that this is 
literally nothing more than an explication of the 
methods of weaving tapestry now so successfully 
employed at Paris! It seems incomprehensible 
that the accomplishment which we have arrogated 
as essentially modern should have been been ac- 
quired in such perfection by a maiden of Ancient 

Lydia, that, as Ovid says, 
it was a pleasure, 
. “as while she wrought, 
to view each touch, 


Whether the shapeless wool in 
balls she wound, 


spindle round.” 


It is true that the story 
of Arachne is nothing 
?more than a remnant of 

m= Greek mythology; but it 
“Fee, serves a definite purpose 
mm in coming down to us 

# from so remote an anti- 

was Quity, since it reveals the 
FF fact that the old Hellenic 
race was familiar with the 
intricate art of weaving, 

even anterior to the Tro- 

jan war, as is evident also by the references quoted 
from Ovid, and like allusions which occur in 
Homer. Instance the dreary, interminable task 
of patient Penelope, by which she sought to evade 
the importunate horde of suitors; also the work 
on which ‘‘ white-armed Andromache’’ was en- 
gaged when news was brought her of the death of 
‘*crested Hector;’’ and the labor with which 
fairy ‘‘Spartan Helen’’ wrought the combats of 
the Greeks and Trojans. Nor were all these en- 
gaged upon a simple, homely stuff; they wove 
embroidered webs of great beauty and costliness. 
It is easy to believe that the lofty principles of 
early Greek art were able to produce magnificent 
tapestries. The name of tapestry itself had its 
origin in the ‘‘isles of Greece,’’ from the word 


Mi, 
in, 
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tapeta, signifying a carpet. How highly these 
treasures of the loom were prized in ancient times 
is seen in the fact that whenever it was desired to 
make a particularly costly and acceptable present, 
when there were any sops to be thrown to Cer- 
berus, among other things rugs and mats of ta- 
pestry were made to figure conspicuously. Priam, 
when he sought to conciliate Achilles with gifts 
by which he hoped to ransom the body of Hec- 
tor, 
‘ “raising the four coffer-lids, 
Took out twelve robes of state most beautiful, 
Twelve single cloak-, as many ¢apestried mats, 
And tunics next.’ 
In the Odyssey we see where 
* Achilles bade the attending men and maids 
Place couches in the porch, and over them 
Draw sumptuous purple mats on which to lay 
Embroidered ¢apestries,’”’ etc. 


If we were interested to pursue the investiga 
tion further, we would soon discover that tapestry 
was in vogue long, long before the Trojan war, 
and among people in comparison with whom the 
Greeks were mere parvenus. 

One Mr. Forster, of Great Britain, after long 


and careful research, confidently informs us that 
the Arabians were skilled in the manufacture of 
silken textures within five hundred years of the 
Deluge; and, by popular acclamation, tapestry is 
conceded to be a Saracenic invention, which had 
its birth in India, ‘‘ the cradle of the arts.’”” So 
positive is this opinion, although sustained only 
by a disconnected chain of eviden-e, that the 
workmen employed in the manufacture of tapestry 
after its introduction into France, were called 
‘*sarazins,’’ or ‘‘sarazinois,’’ and at the present 
day the designation of ‘‘Sarrasin carpet’’ is yet 
familiar to us. 

If it surprised us to discover that Helen of Troy 
might have figured in one of our modern schools 
of Industrial Art with credit to herself and the in- 
stitution, what shall we say to the disclosure that 
far surpassing in skill the Grecian women were 
the women of Sidon, whose splendid tapestries 
(wrought with scenes of the chase in superb 
colors) were the delight of the inhabitants of 
Babylon, Tyre, Dardes, Miletus, Alexandria, Car- 
thage and Corinth, and were used by them to 
adorn thrones, couches, sofas, chairs, etc., espe- 
cially at the nuptials of a person of distinction. 
Catullus tells us of one so employed at a much 





later period, which represented the whole story of 
Theseus and Ariadne. They were even used to 
sleep on, and—horrible dictu !—for horse blankets, 
Of the carpets—tapestries—of Babylon, we are told 
in particular that they were brilliant and magnifi- 
cent. At the time when Arrian visited the tomb 
in which reposed the golden coffin of Cyrus, it 
was covered witha splendid Baby!onian carpet, 
ornamented with symbolic figures. We can easily 
recollect the forbidden glories of the ‘* Baby lonish 
garments ;’’ but it seems strange to us that Bet. 
shazzar probibly sent large invoices of these home 
manufaciures to Nineven and other trading cities. 

Yet farther removed from us than the prodac- 
tions of either Tyre or Sidon, is the needlework, 
the tapestry of ancient Egypt. A reference to 
certain slighted texts of the Bible, will reveal. the 
fact that Egyptian embroideries had even a more 
than ordinary share of the popular favor. A 
woman in Proverbs talks glibly of ‘* painted ta- 
pestry brought from Eyypt;’’ so also Ezckiel, 
who mentions * fine linen with broidered-work 
from Eyypt.’’ It was in the land of the Pharaohs, 
too, that the Israelites, at the time of the Exodus, 
learned the trick of embroidery, and made ‘* hang- 
ings for the doors of tents, of blue- and purpie- 
and scarlet-, and fine-twined linen wrought with 
needlework.’’ This is the first instance of tapes- 
tried curtains and portiéres. They continued in 
use for a long time, but we hear the last of them 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, till they 
were revived in the middle ages of the Christian 
era. It is supposed that the draperies found in the 
Jewish tabernacles were wrought with needlework, 
for it is known that the Hebrews acquired great 
proficiency in that style of ornamentation on tex- 
tile fabrics, both with and without the aid of the 
loom. Of the Egyptian art which they imitated, 
unly one relic, and that of questionable authen- 
ticity, remains to us. It consists of a very small 
rug with a centre containing the figure of a boy 
in white, with the hieroglyph ‘‘child,’’ and a 
goose above it. Around this centre are red and 
blue lines with a background of yellow, relieved 
by four white figures having red outlines and blue 
ornamentation, and disposed one on each side of 
the mat. The border is in red, white and blue 
lires, with a fancy device projecting from it. The 
whole design is ungraceful, the execution of course 
imperfect, and leads us to the conclusion that the 
reputation of the Egyptians was not founded upon 
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the perfection of their pictorial art. Perhaps in 
the later dynasties art declined. We have noth- 
ing to guide our judgment save this one piece of 
tapestry, and that of uncertain date, though surely 
comparatively recent, There is only its design 
and coloring to fix the locality of its production, 
save what is also determined from the resem- 
blance existing between it and the decorations of 
the interiors of temples, tombs, sarcophagi and 
obelisks. Whatever excuses may be offered for its 
scanty artistic merit, we are inclined to believe 
that nearly all of the ancient textile manufactures 
to which history and tradition apply the possibly 
extravagant term of ‘‘ magnificent,’’ were sadly 
deficient in beauty and grace, although such pro- 
ductions may have been wonderful enough for 
their time ; and we are the more apt to hold this 
opinion when we recall the abortive efforts of 
early Christian art, which are perhaps most insup- 
portable of all when we view them as mere works 
of art, without any saving clause for the age and 
period that produced them. 

The progress of tapestry-weaving has been slow 
and labored. Only by long and insensible grada- 


tions have we arrived at the present admirable 


degree of perfection to be seen in the manufac- 
tures of England and France. Of the Roman 
embroideries we are told that they were woven 
without the aid of the loom; that they were richly 
ornamented with threads of gold; that they were 
used to « ecorate the bier and catafulque at the 
apotheosis of an emperor; that they were given at 
a later date to the combatants of the circensian 
games; but no word is said of the subjects that 
they illustrated, except in a general way, and less 
of their composition. Of the periods that inter- 
vened between this age and the medieval times, 
we have no critical art analysis at all. Scarcely 
could the art be supported. India did more than 
any other country to sustain it till it could be 
revived and brought to Europe by the Saracens. 
Among the people of the East, even at the 
earliest date, there existed a nice discrimination 
in the designs which they selected. It wonld 
seem that they recognized how difficult a task it 
would be with their yet mechanical skill to pro- 
duce objects from animate creation ; and they were 
content to cover their tapestries with grotesque 
figures, geometric lines and arabesques, traces of 
which were wisely preserved in the borders long 
after the introduction of pictorial art. Floral de- 





lineation was also a feature of Saracenic designs, 
but only in extravagant, conventional forms. India 
at length produced ornamentations of birds and 
imaginary scenes; but she has always continued to 
cling with tenacious fondness to her early princi- 
ples, as can be seen in the character of the em- 
broideries constantly used in the manufacture of 
cashmere shawls. While Europeans were pro- 
jecting themselves into a thousand extravagant 
Scriptural conceptions and symbols, the people of 
the Orient contentedly employed their simple yet 
intricate designs, while they devoted all their at- 
tention to the mastery of the secrets of such quali- 
ties as smoothness, softness, fineness, lightness, 
color, and harmony, in which they attained the 
highest pitch of excellence. Tteir tapestries thus 
came to be the wonder of the world, as those of 
Turkey continue to be at the present day. At 
Santa Barbara, one of the principal manufactories 
of Spain, during the last century, there was some- 
thing of a reversion to these Saracenic principles, 
and tapestries were produced in the Turkish style. 
Of genuine Persian manufacture, one of the finest 
tapestried carpets ever produced is now in the 
possession of the Marquis de Saint-Seine. It is 
executed in silk, and introduces twenty different 
colors, the dominant one being a brilliant and 
magnificent yellow. 

In the weaving of tapestry the proportions of 
the materials used have been much varied. The 
name itself is comp’ehensive, and can be applied 
to any ornamental figured cloth made by inter- 
weaving on a warp of hemp or flax, colored 
threads of worsted silk, or sometimes gold and 
silver, or linen and cotton. The Egyptian tapes- 
tries were composed of woolen and cotton, while 
those of Saracenic make were covered with gold 
and silver threads, and to the richest were added 
even precious stones, such as rubies, pearls, 
emeralds, and diamonds; so that the furniture of 
Aladdin’s palace was not altogether of fabulous 
magnificence. In modern times, the Ricamaton, 
Italian embroiderers, used gold and silk almost 
entirely, which they wove into sacerdotal gar- 
ments and altar-cloths. The Flemish tapestry 
made at Arras in the middle ages—so celebrated 
that arras became a general name for tapestries of 
that period, and, translated into Avazzt, was used 
by the Italians to designate any tapestry with a 
a historical subject—contained more wool than 
anyching else, while the manufactory of the Gobe- 
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lins almost from the first abolished the use of gold 
threads, which fell into general disfavor during 
the eighteenth century. The celebrated Bayeux 
tapestry is worked in wool upon linen; while the 
Spanish tapestry preserved in the Cathedral of 
Gerona is done in crewels; and here are two strik- 
ing instances of the crudeness of composition in 
the middle ages, spoken of before. 

The Bayeux tapestry was the work of Que r 
Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, and her 
maidens. It commemorates the Norman Con- 
quest, and was presented by the Queen to Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, in recognition of the services 
rendered by him at the battle of Hastings. It is 
the chef d euvre of medizval art, of which it gives 
a proper conception. In many respects it is 
wholly unique. It is the very oldest remnant of 
the art of tapestry-weaving in England or all 
Europe, having been executed about 1100. It 
measures twenty inches in width by two hundred 
and fourteen in length, and was a departure from 
the purposes of tapestry at that period, in that it 
was designed to be hung up. The. effect it pro- 
duces is something like that experienced at the 
sight of the Egyptian friezes with their omnium- 
gatherum of hawk-headed Isises, Osirises and Sera- 
pises. The idea of its composition must have been 
quite original with Queen Matilda. The Anglo- 
Saxons, although they could embroider skillfully, 
would hardly have been likely to have suggested 
such a subject, or even helped her out with the 
design. Most of the pieces of Christian art had 
thus far been distinctive in their portrayal of 
Scriptural incidents, myths and allegories with 
pointed morals. The ingenious wife of William 
the Conqueror produced anomalous birds, impos- 
sible fishes and monsters of the deep, animals of 
imaginary species, square-sailed ships, with banks 
of oars and crooked prows, men in the costumes 
of Roman gladiators, a peaky-nosed Harold in the 
réle of conquering hero, altogether figures to the 
number of 1512 (!) disposed in ridiculous atti- 
tudes, and making a remarkable procession, which 
the seventy-two divisions of the work with their 
old Latin superscriptions serve in no wise to in- 
terrupt. There is no pretence to perspective, light 
or shade, and the colors have all turned brown from 
age. The work is supposed to preserve a correct 
representation of the architecture, armor, ships, 
furniture, etc., of the Norman invasion. 

On the other hand is the tapestry of Gerona, 


which was probably made somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of the cathedral in which it is now preserved, 
as is judged by the resemblance between it and 
many mural paintings, illuminations, and mosaic 
ornamentations thereabouts, by which its date has 
also been approximately fixed at the beginning of 
the twelfth century. Jt is four and one-half yards 
wide by four high, and represents Genesis. The 
centre contains two concentric circles, in the 
smaller of which is a figure of Christ holding a 
book bearing the words ‘‘ Sanctus Deus,’’ and in 
the larger are eight unequal divisions, ornamented 
with the progress of the creation, These comprise 
the representations of sun, moon and stars, the 
separation of land and water, the creation of phe- 
nomenal birds, beasts and fishes, an atrocious Adam 
and Eve, a Mystic Dove with wings flapping like 
a gander, and other odd sketches. All this is 
supported on a background formed by a rectangu- 
lar figure, which has in each corner one of the four 
winds, typified by nude male figures blowing trum- 
pets and astride of nondescript objects, whose na- 
ture it is not easy to define. The border is an 
elaboration of themes from the Creation, symbolic 
designs, accompanied by crooked Latin texts, 
which cannot readily be made out. 

Eventually England attained to eminence in 
the art of tapestry-weaving ; but Spain has always 
been an imitator, now of the Oriental, now of the 
Flemish, and now of the French school. Perfec- 
tion in imitating she indeed achieved, but nothing 
higher. The best feature of Spanish art at any 
period lay in the production of reposteros, a kind 
of tapestry designed to be hung in the balconies 
on state occasions, and fabricated under the pro- 
tection of Queen Dofia Ana in 1578, subsequently 
of Philip II. Some fine specimens of these hang- 
ings are yet preserved in the houses of Spanish 
grandees. Spain received the art of tapestry- 
weaving from the Arabs at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, it is supposed, but she con- 
tributed herself very little to further its advance- 
ment. Flanders on the contrary conducted it 
with distinction from the time of its introduction, 
in the reign of Henry IV., till the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when it began to decline 
in favor of France and England. The meridian 
of the fame of Flemish tapestry was in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; then Flanders pro- 
duced the finest work in all Europe. Prominent 
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Antwerp, Arras, Brussels, Lille, Tournay and Va- 
lenciennes. The cartoons supplied these establish- 
ments were copied everywhere, and even in the 
last century magnificent reproductions were made 
of certain old pieces of this date now preserved in 
royal collections. The Flemish school did not 
take kindly to the obscure symbols in Scriptural 
designs or to religious allegories, but inclined 
rather to the execution of historical subjects of a 
high order, scenes from mythology and old tradi- 
tions, for all of which cartoons were provided by 
the most eminent artists of the day, among whom 
Raphael did not scorn to figure, and Van Eyck, 
and Teniers. At this time the short lived glory 
of Italian tapestries was also at its height. Vene- 
tian and Florentine pieces then ranked near those 
of Flanders, and in the seventeenth century began 
even to encroach upon them; but a hundred years 
later France had outshone them all. In Italy the 
art never became really established. The impetus 
it received in its earlier and best years was due to 
the influences of the school of the immortal Ra- 
phael, whose wonderful cartoons, the ‘‘ Acts of 
the Apostles,’ together with the tapestries for 


which they were designed, are now in the Sistine 


Chapel. These tapestries are valued at $105,000 
In Venice, Rosalba Carriera and her sisters reached 
especial distinction in embroidery. There were 
indeed isolated instances of extraordinary skill, 
but these could not suffice to make the art na- 
tivnal or prevent it from degenerating, like Spain, 
into an humble imitator of the rising excellencies 
of France and England, the secret of whose supre- 
macy lay not so much in the fact that other coun- 
tries deteriorated, but rather that they stood still 
while these were indefatigable in their efforts to 
attain to still higher degrees of perfection. 

The Bayeux tapestry, twelfth century, shows 
what was then the condition of the art in Eng- 
land, where it had been introduced in the reign 
of Henry VIII. The subjects then employed were 
mostly of the Flemish school; originality of de- 
sign did not manifest itself as early. At that 
period, tapestries were used only in churches and 
monasteries; not till a later date were they 
adopted in the adornment of the houses of roy- 
alty and nobility, a fashion which was introduced 
from the East by the Crusaders. Hangings were 
certainly used in the twelfth century as a provi- 
sion against flies and spiders; yet these were gen- 
erally composed. of some simple _ unornamented 





cloth. William the Conqueror possessed fine 
silken curtains adorned with gold; but this was 
unparalleled luxury. In the ‘King’s Quair,”’ 
by James I. of Scotland, so late as 1418 the 
modest drapery then in vogue is spoken of in the 
lines, 

“ Right over thwert the chamber there was drawn 

A trevesse thin and white, all of pleasance.” 

But by this time the tapestries of Arras had 
begun to take the place of mural painting pre- 
viously in general use. The heavy curtains were 
found to be an expedient against the dampness of 
the stone walls, over which they were hung on 
tenter-hooks some distance out, so that a person 
could be admitted behind them. They were very 
highly prized by those who possessed them, It 
was everywhere the custom to carry them about 
from place to place wherever their owner tra- 
velled. 

Chaucer, in the prologue to the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’’ mentions ‘a Webber, a Dyer and a Ta- 
pissier ;”? and we read that in the middle of the 
fourteenth century the Princess Joan presented to 
Sir John de Bermyngham a hanging worked with 
popinjays, and one with roses; also that the Black 
Prince—whose tapestried jupon, like the embroid- 
ered ecclesiastical garments of Thomas 4 Becket 
which are now at Sens, was religiously preserved 
—left te his son, afterward Richard II.,a hanging 
wrought with swans having women’s heads decked 
out in ostrich plumes; and to his wife one with 
griffins and eagles. 

With the multiplication of its uses, the demand 
for tapestry increased, and early in the fifteenth 
century a manufactory was established at Mortlake, 
destined to produce some of the masterpieces of 
modern times. At first it was only attempted to 
reproduce old pieces of acknowledged excellence, 
but subsequently new designs were furnished in 
great perfection; the best by Francis Cleyn, Every 
variety of subject was employed ; but the Scrip- 
tural cartoons were usually taken from the Old 
Testament, while the symbolic representations of 
the tenets of the Church were studiously avoided, 
which may have been the foreshadowing of the 
advent of the Elizabethan period. 

One of the most celebrated pieces from the 
looms of Mortlake is the ‘‘ History of Vulcan.’’ 
At Hampton Court are now preserved ‘‘ Abraham 
and Melchisedek,’’ and ‘‘ Rebecca;’’ also a re- 
markable composition representing ‘‘ Elymas, the 
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Sorcerer, Struck Blind,’’ besides a series of eight 
in the style of Raphael, which are adorned with 
much gold thread. In this collection there are 
certain fine pieces of an allegorical and mytho- 
logical character; but their French mottoes, in 
letters unmistakably Gothic, assign them to an 
earlier period than that of Mortlake. In the 
House of Lords formerly there were displayed 
tapestries commemorating the destruction of the 
Spanish armada, and executed in the time of 
Elizabeth; but these were lost by fire in 1834. 
A description of the tapestry of the Elizabethan 
period occurs in the ‘* Fairie Queen.”’ 

England improved steadily in the practice of 
the art as well as its theories. Germany followed 
in the footsteps of Spain and Italy, although her 
artists repeatedly supplied excellent cartoons for 
the works of other nations. But France was in- 
spired. To be sure France had considerably the 
start of other European nations. The art was in- 


troduced there much earlier than in any of the 
The records show that when 
Clovis, the king of the Salian Franks, embraced 
the Christian religion in 496, not only were the 
houses, but also the streets, festooned with tapes- 


other countries. 


tries. I have not found mention of any of these 
early pieces having been preserved, although fre- 
quent reference is made to them and the style of 
their execution. In the ninth century French 
tapestries continued to appear, and in 1025 a 
manufactory was established at Portiers; but the 
especial prominence of the art in France did not 
begin till the sixteenth century, when elaborate 
ornamental work was produced at Fontainebleau, 
where it continued to be tabricated even after the 
establishment of the famous Gobelins, in the 
miidle of the seventeenth century. The ateliers 
of this manufactory are the glory of France, They 
received their name from the house in which they 
were located, a quaint, unsightly building, known 
as ‘*Gobelin’s Folly,’’ and erected by one Jehan 
Gobeelen, a Flemish dyer, who at one time almost 
monopo'ized the dyeing business of Paris. The 
weaving of tapestry was there first carried on by 
the Carmaye brothers, then by a Dutchman named 
Gluck, who was assisted by an efficient workman 
named Jean Liondson. 

At the instigation of Colvert, the minister of 
‘Louis XIV., and through the efforts of M. de 
Louvois, the king was led to give his support to 
the organization of a distinct department for the 














manufacture of tapestry. A corps of competent 
artists was employed to furnish cartoons, and the 
tapestries of the Gobelins began to exhibit the 
peculiar excellence with which the works of but 
few other manufactories have been able to com- 
pete. Sebastian Leclerc worked for the Gobelins 
for forty years. Inducements were offered to 
prominent Flemish artists to remove to Paris, and 
no exertion was spared to advance the interests of 
the art. Numerous designs were furnished by 
Lebrun, and the elder Lefévre distinguished him- 
self by his copies of the cartoons of Raphael and 
Giulio Romano. Every conceivable subject was 
introduced in the works. One of the most famous 
pieces is the ‘‘ Battle of Alexander.’’ Collections 
have been preserved in the Elysée, the Louvre, 
Luxembourg, and elsewhere, which include works 
of the excellent manufactories of Versailles, Valen- 
ciennes, Fontainebleau, and less prominent points, 
Among these is a copy of Raphael’s ‘* Judgment 
of Paris,’’ in which as a true art-cosmopolitan, he 
gratified the taste of the period by creating god- 
desses arrayed in the style of Mademoiselle de 
Montesp n, and a Paris capped with a wig a la 
Louis XIV. This piece is in the Ely-ée, and is 
accompanied by the ‘Four Quarters of the 
Globe,”’ the finest in the collection, which was 
executed from models of fruit, animals, flowers, 
and so forth, furnished by Desportes. At Orleans 
a tapestry is now preserved which represents the 
triumphal entry of Joan of Arc, and at Nancy 
can be seen the ‘* Condemnacion de Souper ai d 
de Banquet,’’ an allegorical theme, which shows 
the snarls and drawbacks of good living. This 
was the property of Charles le Séméraire, from 
whom it was wrested at the battle of Nancy, Jan- 
uary 5. 1477- 

The tapestries ‘‘ de verdure’’ were especially ad- 
mired by Moliére, in whose effects several pieces 
of them were found. Flowers and ornaments were 
profusely employed. Boucher designed pastoral 
scenes of great beauty and freshness. But even 
all this expenditure of genius and skill could not 
prevent the decline of taspestried hangings from 
popular favor in the eighteenth century, when 
they were supplanted by Venetian and Cordova 
leather, stamped with elaborately gilded figures, 
whence it was called ‘‘d’or basané.’’ After this 
the art was rather concentrated at the manufac- 
tory of the Gobelins, to which, in 1826, was an- 


nexed the establishment of La Savonnerie, dating 
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from 1615, and so called from the fact that it had 
formerly been an old soap factory. La Savon- 
nerie it was that produced such magnificent car- 
pets as rivalled in all their qualities the famous 
carpets of Persia. They required from five and 
six to ten years to make, and any one was valucd 
at from $60,000 to $150,000. None of them were 
sold, but magnificeat pieces have been presented 





by the State to other nations. Louis XIV. gave 
one to the King of Siam, one to the Czar of Rus 
sia, and one to the King of Prussia In 1855. 
France presented the ‘* Massacre of the Mame- 
lukes,”’ a carpet of La Savonnerie, after Horace 
Vernet’s famous picture, to the Queen of Eng 
land. It is probably the finest ever produced. 
There are now preserved some seventy-two of | 
these carpets, aggregating thirteen hundred feet 
in measurement. 

At the present day the manufactory of the 
Gobelins employs one hundred and twenty work- 
men, and can provide wool to match over fourteen 
thousand different tints, the employment of which, 
however, has been deprecated, inasmuch as they 
weaken the power of the work to endure against 
time. Some colors fade much more rapidly than 
others, and the introduction of such a quantity of 
different tints renders some parts of the tapestry 
liable to outlast others, and thus the harmony of 
the work would be completely destroyed. It has 
been suggested that, with a thought for durability, 
clearer, bolder colors should be employed; but 
if we are content with the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent hour, what could be more enchanting than 
the blending of these delicate shades ? 

The work of weaving is very slow, in which it 
resembles lace-making. One workman is hardly 





| shades. 








expected to produce in a year more than thirty-six 


square inches of tapestry, which amounts in value 
to three thousand francs. Formerly the pieces pro- 
duced could be of indefinite length; but from the 
lack of space in the looms were necessarily very 
narrow. However, they were often united to 
form a wider piece, and so expertly that it could 
not have been detected. 

There are two kinds of looms now in use, the 


| basse lisse, or low warp, and the haute-lisse, or 
| high warp. 


In the haute-lisse the warp ts arranged 
vertically in a frame, and the weaver stands behind, 
The principal figures of the design are chalked out 


| on the tightly-drawn threads of this warp, with in- 


dications for the position of the light and dark 
The warp threads are then parted by the 
fingers, and the colored threads introduced by a 
needle. This is the method employed at the 
Gobelins. In the dasse disse the warp is horizn- 
tal, and the weaver sits in front. The painting to 
be copied is placed under it, and the weaver, 
observing the pattern through the threads, p.rts 
them with his fingers, and then, depressing a 
treadle, he introduces the colored threads in a 
shuttle called a fiéfe, driving the weft thus formed 
close up with the teeth of a comb. The haute- 
disse is generally preferred, because in it the pro- 
gress of the web can be observed, whereas i. the 
basse-lisse the face is downward, and cannot be 
seen until the whole work is completed. 

It is hardly possible that the use of tapestry 
hangings, which gave way before the advent of 
the cheaper luxuries of painted wood and painted 
paper, will ever be revived to a general extent, 
although there may be many instances of fortunate 
individuals who are able to support the princely 
magnificence of the masterpieces yet furnished by 
both England and Turkey, as well as France. 





AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


By H. ALLAN. 


TALL, clad in an ill-fitting pair of trousers, a 
single suspender, a soiled, collarless shirt, and a | 
soft felt hat, ‘‘ the judge,’’ an Indian philosopher, | 
lounged past me. 

‘**Good-morning, judge,’’ said I, civilly, mak- 
ing him a military salute. 

But he passed on, chewing his quid; the hard | 
lines in his-copper face immovable. 


‘¢ Whisky !’’ I called after him. 

On the moment he turned, put forth his hand, 
ard said : ‘ 

** How ?”” 

In half an hour he was convivial. 

As a moral agent, intoxicating liquor is a failure ; 
but as a softener of the Indian heart and loosener 
of the Indian tongue, it is alone. Under its 
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genial warmth the ‘‘judge’’ mellowed and began 
to grow eloquent upon the topic ever prominent 
in the red man’s mind. 

‘* Here,”’ he said, spreading his hand palm up- 
ward upon the air, and passing the other lightly 
over it, ‘*was Indian yesterday ; here, somewhere, 
I don’t know,’’ making vague passes in the empty 
air about it, ‘‘was white man. Now, here,’’ in- 
dicating the tip of the forefinger, ‘‘is red man. 
To morrow where is he? Somewhere; I don’t 
know. Hell!’’ 

In the days that followed, many strange stories, 
superstitions and legends were told me by this 
«dilapidated Hercules.’” Among them was one 
relating to a brightener of our fieids in the months 
of September and October. I give it below, 
stripped of its rough beauty, as an evidence that 
however it has dealt with his outer resemblance, 
cruel abuse has not yet obliterate all traces of 
poetry in the savage mind. 

A’ LEGEND oF THE GOLDEN Rob. 

Long years ago, ere this new land of ours was 
new, an Indian village rested in that part of the 
Ohio Valley nearest the junction of the Ohio and 
the Miami. Nanagummoo, the singer, ruler of 
this gentle community, passed all his days dream- 
ing of some pipe which should produce sweeter 
sound than dovs the throat of askylark. ‘‘ Who 
brings me a pipe,’”’ he said, ‘* whence I can draw 
at will sounds which shall stir my heart as never 
the song of bird has done, shall have, as his own, 
my flower. For him Wabegoone shall blossom 
and sinile.’’ 

But, alas! the art of music had attained little 
progress among these simple nations; and although 
with their cunning fingers they had wrought out 
reeds which imitated the various love-calls of the 
beasts, that skill requisite to create a bird-song 
rested not with them. 

Thus alone in his ambition and hope the 
Chief passed the hours, patiently scraping and fit- 
ting and sounding reeds and grass-blades, heed- 
ing scarcely the caresses of Wabegoone in his 
eagerness to solve the secret of music. When 
approached by one of his people about matters 
connected with everyday life, he would rouse for 
a moment, look up eagerly, and ask in haste, ‘Is 
it done? Shall my soul be pleased with its own 
singing ?”’ 

And when he found that the interrupter but 
brought a gift of flesh, or wanted news from some 





far-off tribe, he would relax into the cld occupa- 
tion. 

But once when his eyes gianced up in eagerness, 
and the old question burst from his lips, the young 
warrior before him answered : 

‘* After the going down of the sun and its ris- 
ing, gather the people, and the council, and the 
maidens; listen to the song of my pipe, and if it 
pleases, do you give me Wabegoone to wife.’’ 

On the morrow all the village were gathered 
together in the space usually set apart for public 
meetings. Nanagummoo, the Chief, occupied a 


place near the centre of the company, and in the 
excitement of the hour had thrown off that gloomy 
dejection which had formerly characterized him. 
Just now he was making anxious inquiries about 
Wabegoone, the Lily, who was to occupy a station 
But nowhere in all the village could 


at his side. 
she be found. 

‘¢T have searched far and wide, and I fear she 
has but fled to escape my arms,’’ said Gagagee, 
the Raven, after a long and bootless quest. ‘* But 
still let us have done with the trial, and if I prove 
that by right the maid is mine, then may I seek 
her with a sharper eye and trebled eagerness.”’ 

Somewhat unwiliingly the Chief consented, 
stipulating, however, that directly the young war- 
rior had made good his claim, the whole village 
was to hasten in search of the Lily. Accordingly 
Gagagee passed with his pipe to a somewhat open 
point at one end of the assemblage near an unoc- 
cupied hut, and at some little distance from all 
the tribe. Here, placing the tube to his lips, he 
stamped twice upon the ground as though to en- 
force silence, when at once, and apparently from 
the mouth of the pipe, a splendid strain of music 
floated upon the air. Slender at first, clear as a 
silver bell, gradually the sound gained in volume 
and pitch, filling the aural perception of beauty 
with as perfect and rounded content as only the 
flight of a bird gives to one’s eye. 

Suddenly the strain was checked, and the music 
became a war-song, thrilling all souls with the 
fires of passion. Again the song was changed, 
and the pipe sent its voice skylarking up and 
down through the various voices of the mocking- 
bird, now the sharp, clear, dissyllabic note of the 
quail, and now the shrill whistle of the plover. 

From the first flight of silence to its return 
Nanagummoo sat as one entranced. At last the 
dream of his soul was accomplished, and music 
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was hereafter to be under his own control. Strange 
music it was, too; in every note he had fancied a 
trace of the voice of Wabegoone. Puff up his 
cheeks as the player might, whistle as he would, 
the Chief could not disconnect the music from an 
intuitive likening to the songs of his daughter. 

Musing upon this strange resemblance, and lis- 
tening in memory anew to the singing of the pipe, 
Nanagummoo was suddenly surprised by the ap- 
proach of the truant fair one. Her garlanded hair 
and the blossoms in-her hands told the cause of 
her absence as positively as could words. 

‘* Alas! my Lily,’’ cried the chief, ‘‘in your 
idle searching after flowers you have caused us 
much fear, and have yourself lost the sweetest 
music that was ever sung.’’ As she made no 
answer, Nanagummoo continued, ‘‘ And as I have 
said, so shall it be. This night must you wed 
Gagagee !’’ 

‘‘This night, my father! This night !’’ cried 
the maiden, while all the gathered flowers fell at 
her feet. ‘*This night! but, well, as you have 
said, so shall it be.’’ And turning from him, 
soon she was lost among the wigwams, 

Darkness had come up from the marshes, and 


found a dwelling in the heart of Nanagummoo. 
No more did the Lily nestle in his arms; no more 


did he sigh for the voice of a flute. For many 
days through all the land had he sought his truant 
daughter and her faithless spouse. 

Convinced of the futility of endeavoring to fulfill 
the wishes of Nanagummoo, and loving the Lily 
beyond all things else, Gagagee had won her to 
deceive the Chief. 

‘* Do you but sing from the hut when I signal,’’ 
he had said, ‘‘and I will play, as it were, the 
music of my reed. So shall Nanagummuvo find a 
dumb flute, and Gagagee a bride.’’ 

Directly after the marriage ceremonies, the twain 
secretly left the village in haste, fearing that when 
the flute was found to be voiceless, the Chief would 
recall his daughter. And well for them that they 
did so. For an old beldame of the village had 
overheard their scheming, and had determined to 
frustrate the plan in the moment of its consumma- 
tion. Through some misunderstanding, she had 
delayed her story until too late. Now, however, 
she hastened to the Chief, and disclosed to him 
the perfidy of his daughter and the ailment of the 
flue. So had things been for many days. 

‘*Noosis, begewain! begewain! My child, 

VoL, XV.—20 





come back! come back!’’ cried the Chief in vain; 
and now, when too late, he had found that his 
daughter’s welfare was even dearer to him than a 
singing reed. 

‘*Oh, thou Great Spirit! from thy wigwam in 
the sun, we pray that thou wilt send light, which 
shall seek out and find for us the Lily of our tribe,” 
chanted the great men of the village one evening, 
while in fainter tones came the voice of the Chief, 
crying, ‘* Noosis, begewain! begewain !’’ 

Only the rustle of the forest leaves answered 
them ; the fitful gleams of light from the glow- 
worms danced up and went out; and the forest 
rested as silent as the Great Spirit himself. 

But nay; not the forest nor the Great Spirit are 
unanswering when Patience watches. and prays. 
Far off, the tops of the trees suddenly became 
tinged with a yellow light. Gradually the light 
approached the village, and soon a long line of 
sun lit torches led from the door of Nanagummoo’s 
wigwam into the forest. 

‘* Now hath the Great Spirit sent light hither 
from the sun. Now is our Lily found !’’ exultantly 
cried the assembled village ; and soon along the 
miraculously-luminous path the tribe’s fleetest 
braves were flying, each emulous of the honor of 
bringing to the Chief his daughter. 

‘* Hush !’’ cried one of the foremost seekers, 
when the night was well,on towards its close, 
‘Doth not yonder breeze bring with it wailing ?”’ 

And they listened. 

‘*Ahnungokah! Thou starry heavens, weep 
with thy thousand eyes! Broken is the stay of 
the Lily !”’ 

Nestled in the shelter of a great oak tree, and 
pillowing the head of her spouse upon her bosom, 
they found the maiden. Blood was on the leaves 
about them, and off in the forest a panther, 
wounded, was moaning and licking its breast. 

When morning came, and the great sun rolled 
over the hill tops, a new flower was found in field 
and meadow. Yellow as gold, a long line of 
beauty reached from a troubled, blood-besprinkled 
spot in the heart of the woods, to a fair and peace- 
ful village. Gnats and moths and butterflies hov- 
ered about the heads of these new blossoms, drunk 
with the joy of bathing in celestial light. 

And to this day the gatherer of the golden rod 
will find hovering about it, and nestling in its 
heart, hundreds of these living witnesses to its 
divine origin and luminous mission. 
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By M. S. DopcE. 


In the long list of gifted, beautiful, good, 
wronged, and unhappy women, there are few names 
that shine with so bright and pure a lustre as that 
of Angelica Kauffmann. She was born in 1741 at 
Coire, the capital of the Grisons, a wild and pic- 
turesque district which extends along the right 
bank of the Rhine to the Lake of Constance. 
She was born to poverty; her father, John Joseph 
Kauffmann, being an artist with talents below me- 
diocrity, and his earnings proportionately meagre. 
A kind of artistic tinker, he travelled about the 
surrounding cantons, mending a picture here, 
copying one there, painting a sign for his board 
and lodging at his gasthof, or decorating the hall 
of some ambitious chateau-owner. It was in one 


of the nomadic excursions that he met and fell in 
love with a Protestant damsel named Cléofe; she 
returning the passion, adopted his religion, the 
Roman Catholic, upon which the Church blessed 


their union, and they were married. Hence An- 
gelica, christened Marie-Anne-Angélique Cathe- 
rine; rich in names, if lacking in this world’s 
goods. ° 

From her earliest infancy Angelica’s playthings 
were paint-brushes, maul-sticks, unstained can- 
vases, and bladders of colors; and her father, an 
honest, simple-minded fellow, cherished the un- 
selfish hope that he might teach his child his 
profession, and in teaching her he might have the 
satisfaction of seeing her surpass him some day. 
Nor was he disappointed ; for as Raffaelle surpassed 
Perugino, or Michael Angelo surpassed Ghirlan- 
dajo, their masters, so Angelica speedily surpassed 
her father, and left him far behind. The father 
was delighted at the daughter’s marvelous pro- 
gress, and directed her faculties to the study of 
color, very early initiating her into such secrets 
as he had penetrated, so that at nine years old the 
child was a little prodigy. 

She was first brought prominently into notice 
by painting the portrait of the Bishop of Como, 
Monsignore Nerini, and being eminently successful 
in the result, was soon overwhelmed with commis- 
sions. At this time, when she painted the portraits 
of the Archbishop of Milan, Rinaldo d’Este, Duke 





of Modena, the Duchess of Massa-Carrada, Count 
Firmiani and many mre, she was but eleven years 
old. About then she lost her mother, and her 
father taking to his old roving ways, the two— 
strange pair so ill-assorted in-age, so well in love, 
for Kauffmann idolized his little daughter—went 
vagabondizing about the Grisons, literally picking 
up bread at the tips of their pencils. 

Once the child was entrusted alone to paint in 
fresco an altar-piece for a village church, and a 
pleasant sight it must have been to watch the 
fragile little girl »erched on the summit of a lofty 
scaffulding, piously painting lambs and doves and 
angels with winged heads, while her admiring 
father on the pavement below expatiated with 
tears of pride and joy in his eyes, upon the excel- 
lencies of his little daughter to the throng of won- 
dering villagers, or the pleased curate. 

The poor fellow knew he could never hope to 
leave his daughter any inheritance; money he had 
none to give her. Consequently he nearly starved 
himself that she should have a brilliant education ; 
and she ‘had the best that was to be procured. 
Beside her rare aptitude for painting, she was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and possessed a voice of 
great sweetness, purity, and compass, her execu- 
tion being full of soul. Valiantly she conquered 
the most difficult of the grand old Italian masters, 
and sang, accompanying herself on the clavecin, 
winning all hearts by her sympathetic strains. 

At sixteen Angelica was a beauty. Of medium 
height and exquisite grace, her pale brunette 
complexion was set off by blue eyes and black 
hair, which fell in tresses over her polished shoul- 
ders, and which she never could be prevailed 
upon to powder in the mode of the times. Her 
lips were coral, and her hands long and beautiful. 
At twenty her voice and beauty were nearly the 
cause of her career as an artist being brought to 
an end, for she was passionately solicited to appear 
on the lyric stage. Managers made her tempting 
offers; nobles sent her flattering notes; bishops 
and archbishops even gave half assent, while noble 
ladies approved, and Kauffmann himself could not 
disguise his eagerness that the syren voice of his 
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Angelica should be heard at the Scala. But An- 
gelica herself was true to art. She knew how 
jealous a mistress Art is, and with a sigh, but 
resolutely, she turned from all the temptations 
held out to her, and resumed her artistic studies 
with renewed energy. With a poet’s soul and the 
form of a queen, she turned back to her father’s 
humble roof, where, if the bed was hard, the 
sheets coarse, the bread dark and sour, when won, 
she could at least lie on the rugged pallet, unre- 
morsefully dreaming her day-dreams resplendent 
with gorgeous visions of Apelles, the friend of 
kings, and Titian in his palace; Raffaelle, all but 
invested with the purple pallium of the sacred 
college ; Pelasquez, with his golden key, and of 
all the mighty army of immortal names among 
which she might one day claim fellowship. How 


could she help such dreams, knowing that if the 
prizes in art’s lottery are few, there are no others 
that can equal them in splendor, and glory that 
fades not away! 

With her father she set out on a six years’ travel 
among the masterpieces of Italian art, her con- 
stant study, practice, and application ripening her 


talent, enlarging her experience, and spreading 
her reputation throughout Italy and Germany. 
Angelica did not escape the widesprrad snare of 
the age—patronage ; but she fell into good hands. 
Some English families residing in Venice made 
her handsome offers to go to England. She hesi- 
tated, but in the meantime undertook the study 
of the English language, in which she was very 
successful. At last she was over-persuaded by the 
importunities of Lady Mary Veertvoorst, the widow 
of a Dutch admiral, and in 1766 accompanied her 
patroness to England. The good old lady treated 
Angelica like # daughter, introducing her far and 
wide into fashionable society, having been taken up 
by the Marquis of Exeter, who then occupied the 
throne of English art without dissent. She was 
now quickly enrulled among the members of the 
Royal Academy—a rare honor indeed for a lady 
then—and her reputation established. 

It was here that she spent the flower of her life, 
among the members and lovers of the profession 
which she adorned. It was here that she was the 
pet of the English aristocracy, the cynosure of 
English painters, the beloved of the greatest among 
their number ; for the friendship of Reynolds soon 
ripened into a warmer feeling, and he became 
vehemently in love with his beautiful fellow- 





artist. But for some inexplicable reason Angelica 
discouraged his advances, and even left the pro- 
tection of her patroness, Lady Mary Veertvoorst, 
to avoid his importunities, establishing herself with 
her father in a house in Golden Square. Together 
with the mighty privilege of being the fashion, she 
painted at this time portraits of royalty and of the 
best known names in England. A magnificent 
portrait of the Duchess of Brunswick put the seal 
to the patent of her reputation. She was doubly 
and trebly the fashion. No assembly was com- 
plete without her presence ; in the world of fash- 
ion, the world of art, the world of literature she 
was sought after, pursued, idolized. She was the 
reigning toast; noblemen fighting for a ribbon 
dropped from her corsage at a birthnight ball, 
officers of the guards escorting her with torches 
home. Scandal of course was on the alert, and 
Sir Benjamin Backbites, Lady Sneerwells, Mrs. 
Candours and Mr. Marplots put their powdered 
old heads together and croaked about Papists and 
female emissaries of the Pretender. 

But, scandal, jealousy and withered dowagers 
notwithstanding, Angelica continued the fashion. 
Sull the carriages of the noble and the wealthy 
blocked up Golden Square; still she was the talk 
of the coffee-houses and studios, and the favored 
few who gained admission to Lady Mary Veert- 
voorst’s evening concerts were charmed by Ange- 
lica’s lovely voice. All went merry as a marriage 
bell; alas! that the knell already sounded amid 
its joyous chimes. 

In 1768 there appeared in the most fashionable 
circles of London a man, young, handsome, accom- 
plished in manners, brilliant in conversation, the 
bearer of a noble name, the possessor of a princely 
fortune. He speedily became the fashion ; dressing 
splendidly, playing freely, losing good-humoredly, 
given to racing, cock fighting, and other fashion- 
able amusements of the day, how could it be 
otherwise ; and so he reigned with Angelica, a 
twin planet. This was the Count Frederic de 
Horn, the representative of a noble Swedish fam- 
ily who had been for some time expected in Eng- 
land. Whether poor Angelica really loved him, 
apart from the dapple of his embroidery, his dia- 
mond star, glittering buckles, green ribbon, his 
title, his handsome face and flattering tongue will 
never be known, but she became speedily his bride, 


-melting the pearl of her happiness, as did Egypt’s 


queen, in vinegar. 
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She was married in January, 1768, in great splen- 
dor, to the man of her choice. Half London wit- 
nessed their union, and presents that Queens might 
envy showered upon the beautiful bride. Health 
and prosperity seemed to bless the young couple, till 
first vague rumors, at last incontrovertible, miser- 
able truth came upon them in the person of 
another Count de Horn, who arrived in England 
to pursue and punish an impostor and swindler 
who had robbed him of his property and his name, 
and it was discovered that Angelica Kauffmann had 
married the man so accused—a low-born caitiff, 
the footman of the count. 

Poor Angelica! this blow was the death-stroke 
to her happiness on earth. The fraudulent mar- 
riage was annulled as far as possible by a deed of 
of separation; a small annuity was secured the 
wretched impostor on condition of his going into 
obscurity, where he eventually died; but where 
could his wretched victim find solace for the ill- 
starred marriage? A long period of mental and 
bodily prostration followed, and she sought a pana- 
cea for her grief in her beloved Italy. Thither her 
father, weary of English fogs, fashion, and false 
counts, took her, and there they lived almost in 
entire retirement. 

Numberless conjectures have been made as to 
whether this unfortunate marriage was merely a 
genteel, swindling speculation on the lackey’s part, 
or whether it was the result of a deep-laid conspi- 

- racy against the happiness and honor of Angelica 
Kauffmann. A French woman invents a very 





dexterous fable of a certain baronet whose hand 
had been refused by Angelica, and who in re- 
venge discovered, tutored, fit'ed out, and launched 
into society the Count de Horn’s recently dis- 
charged valet. Another goes further in asserting 
that the villain who had dressed up this lay figure 
to lure the poor girl to her ruin was none other 
than her rejected lover, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

However that may be, we have only to deal 
with facts. When the death of her husband, the 
ex-footman, placed her hand at liberty, Angelica 
bestowed it on Antonio Zucchi, an old and faith- 
ful friend, and a painter of architecture. With 
him and her father she settled in Venice. Zucchi 
was a faithful and devoted husband, albeit vision- 
ary and chimerical, wasting the greater part of his 
wife’s fortune in idle speculations. He died in 
1795, leaving her little or nothing, and the re- 
mainder of her life was passed in comparative 
poverty. She who had known the dizzy altitude 
of splendor, the companionship of the great, lived 
meekly, a good woman, painting to the last. 
Angelica Kauffmann died in Rome, after a linger- 
ing sickness, in 1805. She was buried in the 
Church of St. Andrea delle Frate with grand 
ceremonial under the direction of Canova. Gifted 
with a nature of the rarest predilections, beautiful, 
amiable, caressed, celebrated among her contem- 
poraries, Angelica Kauffmann still lacked one little 
thing to fill up the measure of her existence—that 
one little thing that we all strive after, so few 
obtain, and that is happiness. 





EVENING 
By Major 


I Am sitting, 
Slowly knitting, 
Watching in the twilight gloom, 
Child-shapes flitting through my room: 
Sad and lonely, 
Fancies only. 


Spirit faces, 
Leaving traces 
Of their visit to this earth 
Only in my poor heart’s dearth: 
But firmly there, 
So firmly there. 


And my sad heart, 

From now, apart, 
O’er long gone years drifts back 
To where, on life’s rough track, 
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Those baby eyes 
First gave surprise. 


’Till in my room 
Is naught of gloom; 
Only fancies, sweet and fair, 
Children’s faces, laughing there! 
But, ah! too soon 
They all are gone! 


So comes night down 
While I, undone, 
See shapeless shadows in my room 
Flit to and fro athwart the gloom: 
And I, alone, 
Can only 





moan, 
“My babes! My. babes!’’ 
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Recent Storms and Earthquakes.—Out of the many 
disastrous disturbances of earth, wind and wave that have 
been so frequent of late, we cannot but touch upon that 
dreadful havoc that earthquake and tempest have made in 
the town of Manilla and the Island of Jamaica respectively. 
On the 18th of July a series of violent shocks, even more 
severe than those of 1863, spread death, misery and destruc- 
tion over the thrifty little capital of the Philippine Islands. 
Fortunately, it may be said, the sad catastrophe happened 
at midday, and so the loss of life—ten killed and thirty 
wounded—was small taking into consideration the frequency 
and violence of the shocks. However, from a commercial 
point of view the losses in produce, especially in sugar, will 
probably prove very great, and the damage to property and 
shipping is such as only years can repair. 

We had scarcely dismissed the above catastrophe from our 
recollection, when telegraphic accounts told us of a cyclone 
of unusual violence that had wrought terrible desolation 
among the towns, harbors and plantations of Jamaica, and 
the recent accounts of survivors of ill-fated ships give evi- 
dence to the fury with which the sturm raged over a wide 
area of adjacent sea, Lamentable indeed is the tale that 
tells of the wholesale destruction of houses, land, crops, and 
hundred of poor creatures left without the means of suste- 
nance. Coffee plantations, cocoa-nut groves, and acres upon 
acres of banana-trees have been utterly destroyed. Planters 
and fishermen have been turned out of house and home, and 
so discouraging an influence has the dreadful work of deso- 
lation had upon many of the inhabitants, that they are ready 
to leave the island in despair. But it was not only on land 
that the hurricane spent its fury; apart from the destruction 
of about three-fifths of the coasting vessels of the island, 
there has come to us the deplorable news that the Vera 
Cruz fell a victim, among perhaps many others, to the savage 
fury of the gale, and scarce half a dozen beings have sur- 
vived to tell the woeful results of the cyclone of August 18th. 


Thomas Hughes and Emigration.—The arrival of 
the author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days” in this country, 
recalls a colonization scheme devised three years ago when 
philanthropic New Englanders were moved by the prevail- 
ing distress to provide some remedy in behalf of the work- 
ing men in large cities and overcrowded agricultural regions. 
Land to the extent of about four hundred thousand acres 
was purchased on the Cumberland Plateau in the State of 
Tennessee, but the spirit which first marked the undertak- 
ing began to disappear with the return of business activity, 
and this extensive tract has now largely passed into the 
hands of English parties, with Mr. Hughes as the general 
manager of the enterprise. These table-lands of Eastern 
Tennessee, as the future field of immigration for the farmer, 
mechanic, laborer, and all the struggling classes in mercan- 
tile and manufacturing occupations, are exceptionally favored 
with a healthy position, rich soil, delightful climate, and 





natural productions. There is centered indeed in this re- 
gion everything to advance the social, moral, physical and 
material welfare of the people, and if the plan of organi:za- 
tion works well, as there is every reason to suppose it will, 
we may find in the counties of Overton, Scott, Fentress and 
Morton a strong encouragement to the flouting population of 
our cities to turn their industry to agricultural pursuits. We 
could not well conceive of a man better suited to undertake 
the leadership of the céoperative scheme for settling this re- 
gion than the noble barrister of London with whom the 
working man associates so much of his well-being. 

The struggle of competition both here and abroad in 
larger cities demands some desirabie field for immigration, 
and it is to be hoped that the codperative principles of Mr. 
Hughes’s association will not interfere with the comfort, 
happiness and advancement of such colonists as would take 
advantage of his scheme. 


Charity to Poor Children.—Most of us take pleasure 
in seeing children enjoying themselves, and there are many 
good-hearted souls who will even sacrifice money and some 
of their most valuable time to give the * little ones” a merry 
day on the water or in the country, Perhaps it is because 
the chubby-faces, the blithesome air, the rollicking and 
gambling, the singing and shouting of the young recall 
vivid recollections of our own childhood. Children enjoy 
themselves all the same, whether rich or poor, yet we can- 
not fail to sympathize more feelingly with those to whom 
the occasion of such happy merry-making is a treat that 
comes so seldom. We have done a great deal in some of 
our larger cities towards alleviating much of the misery and 
unhealthiness of our crowded houses, streets, and lanes, and 
one of our ideas has been taken up and adopted in the case 
of the London children. The charity, now familiar to us, 
by which poor mothers and their little ones are enabled to 
spend a week or so during the heat of summer in farm- 
houses, has made itself acceptable to the philanthropists of 
London and elsewhere, and already we seem to hear the 
echo of hundreds of children’s voices in fields and meadows, 
singing hymns of praise to our noble-souled Quakeress who 
thus provided so bountifully for their happiness. 

We are told that Chicago has a floating hospital for poor 
mothers with young children. There is an awning over the 
wharf, which extends so far out into the lake as constantly 
to catch the cool breezes. A lady physician is in attend- 
ance throughout the day. A kind-looking, matronly woman 
sits and ladles out nice fresh milk for the children, all that 
they may desire. The mothers bring their own lunches, 
and their sewing or knitting-work, and as the boat makes 
four trips a day, there is every means of spending an hour 
or a whole day on the water. It is really a gladdening 
sight to see in New York Bay the hospital barge of St. 
John’s guild as it is towed along laden down with its freight 
of happy-faced, romping children. This. form of charity is 
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certainly one that ought to meet with the readiest support 
from every one. It not only provides untold pleasure to 


the young, but undoubtedly possesses the germs of social and 
moral development. 


Saint Bruno’s Followers.—Since the recent decree 
against religious bodies in France, rumors have spread 
abroad as to the probability of the settlement of the Carthu- 
sian monks in this country. It is now about eight hundred 
years since the monastery of this brotherhood was reared on 
the desert of the Chartreuse. There, in one of the grandest 
spots in France, surrounded by the southwestern foot-hills of 
the Alps, and not far from the picturesque town of Grenoble, 
live a race of monks who are, and always have been, indus 
trious, kind-hearted, and charitable, apart from their interest 
or influence in ecclesiastical history. They retain many of 
the characteristics of the monks of the middle ages. They 
wear a hair-cloth shirt, a white cossack, and over it, when 
they go out, a black cloak. They never eat flesh, and on 
Friday take only bread and water. They occupy their 
leisure time in the manufacture of a Aigueur with which 
most of us are familiar, and of a variety of dye and medi- 
cinal preparations, which are a means of procuring them a 
livelihodd. We cannot yet believe that the few remaining 
members of the Grande-Chartreuse will be forced to find a 
home on our shores; yet should they ever leave their monas- 
tery, they would scarcely settle in a land better suited than 
ours to live out the peculiar life to which they have pledged, 
and mentally and physically adapted themselves. 


A Northeast Passage.—At last a brilliant success has 
rewarded the long effurts of the Swedish explorer, Norden- 
skiold, After years of hard-won experience and close study 
of the literature of Arctic navigation, this daring voyager has, 
without the loss of a single life among his thirty followers, 
and without the slightest damage to his vessel, succeeded in 
exploding the theories of the most experienced seamen of 
more than three centuries, The casual reader may fail to 
see the special importance attached to this circumnavigation 
of the Continents of Europe and Asia, or to understand the 
spirit that actuated the commander of the Vega in sailing 
from the North Cape of Norway to Japan. Buta little re- 
flection ought to remind us that the routes opened up by 
such an expedition are of incalculable importance as afford- 
ing an outlet to the Northern coasts of Europe and Asia. 
The great rivers of Siberia drain a country of surpassing 
value in mineral and agricultural wealth, and there is now 
little doubt but that very soon merchant ships will be sailing 
out of the Lena, the Obi, and the Yenissei to the great com- 
mercial centres of the civilized world. 

Nordenskivld has moreover furnished us with valuable in- 
formation of the vegetable and animal life of the seas through 
which he sailed. His wonderful versatility in scientific 
knowledge, and his powers of keen observation, have added 
greatly to the stores of geology, mineralogy, botany, as- 
tronomy and natural history. Thus the expedition which 
sailed from Gottenburg two years ago has done more than 
simply added to the seafaring reputation of the Northmen— 
it has enhanced the interests of the scientific and commer- 
cial world to an extent difficult to overrate. 





The Photophone.—The inventor of the Be]l Telephone, 
with the aid of Mr. Sumner Tainter, has furnished us with 
another marvelous instrument, by which “sounds can be 
produced by the action of a variable light, from substarces 
of all kinds, when in the form of their diaphragms.”” These 
two gentlemen have conversed between stations six hundred 
yards apart without any connecting wire, and only a beam 
of light to act as the agent from one to the other. The rays 
from a kerosene or candle flame are directed upon a plane 
mirror, which is so arranged as to vibrate with the sound 
of the voice. The parallel beam reflected from the mirror 
is thrown to a distant concave mirror, and focused on a 
piece of selenium, electrically connected with the telephone. 
The rapid vibrations of the mirror occasion variations in 
the rays of light, which is followed by a corresponding 
change in the selenium, and so a variation in the electric 
current. The experiment hangs upon the newly-discovered 
property of selenium, in conducting electricity more easily 
when exposed to light than when in the dark. Consequently, as 
with the voice the mirror vibrates, the electric current is weak 
and strong in corresponding proportions, and the telephone 
reproduces the sound as in the case of the connecting wire. 


A beginning is about to be made, says Va/ure, to carry 
out Lieutenant Weyprecht’s proposal for a circle of observ- 
ing stations around the North Pole region. The Danish 
Government has resolved to establish a station at Upernavik, 
in West Greenland; the Russian Government has granted a 
subsidy for an observatory at the mouth of the Lena, and 
another on one of the Siberian Islands; Count Wilezek is 
to defray the expenses of a station on Nova Zembla under 
the direction of Lieutenant Weyprecht; the Chief of the 
United States Signal Service, General Myer, has received 
permission to plant an observatory at Point Barrow, in 
Alaska; and it is expected that Canada will have a similar 
establishment on some point of her Arctic coast. At the 
Hamburg Conference it was announced that Holland would 
furnish the funds for a station in Spitzbergen; and it is ex- 
pected that Norway will have an observing post on the ex- 
tremity of the Province of Finmark. 


Utilization of Solar Heat.—Very practical results are 
reported to have arisen from the experiments of M. Mou- 


chot in utilizing solar heat. By means of a large collecting 
mirror, twelve feet six inches in diameter, and capable of 
resisting the strongest gale, he has succeeded in raising 
more than sixty pints of water to the boiling point in eighty 
minutes, and in an hour and a half more produced a steam 
pressure of eight atmospheres. During one day last March 
in Algiers a horizontal engine was driven at the rate of 120 
turns a minute, under a pressure of three and a half atmos- 
pheres; and at another trial the apparatus worked a pump 
at the rate of 264 gallons of water an hour one yard high. 
The pump was kept going from 8 o’clock A.M. to 4 o’clock 
P.M., and neither strong winds nor passing clouds sensibly 
interfered with its action. M. Mouchot can now readily 
produce a temperature applicable to the fusion and calcina- 
tion of alum, the preparation of benzoic acid, the purification 
of linseed oil, the concentration of sirup, the distillation of 


sulphuric acid and the carbonization of wood. 
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Photographing on Canvas.—An Austrian savant, M. 
Winter of Vienna, has just discovered and patented a very 
curious process by which pictures may be produced upon 
artists’ canvas by the aid of photography. He has named 
the process linography, and it is just now attracting consid- 
erable attention in Parisian art circles. By the aid of a 
stereotype plate M. Winter has succeeded in fixing upon 
canvas whatever image he desired to reproduce. The re- 
sults are striking, and the pictures closely resemble such as 
are produced by the brush. 


art. : 


Signaling by Means of the Sun.—The usefulness of 
the heliograph was recently satisfactorily tested in the trans- 
mission of a despatch from General Stewart, in Afghanistan, 
announcing the result of an attack on British troops, which 
was sent from Camp Ghuzni, April 22d, and was received at 
the India Office, London, on the following day. The news 
could hardly have been brought more speedily by electric 
telegraph. The hetiograph, signaling right over the heads 


of the enemy, if necessary, to stations which may be few and | 


far between, does not require any route to be kept open, and 





cannot be interrupted. A ten-inch mirror, that being the 
size of the ordinary field heliograph, is capable of reflecting 
the sun’s rays in the form of a bright spot to a distance 
of fifty miles, where the signal can be seen without the aid 
of a glass. The adjustment of the instrument is very simple. 
If an army corps, having left its base where a heliograph 


| station is established, desires to communicate with the other 


division from a distance cf several miles, a hill is chosen and 


| @ Sapper goes upon it with his heliograph stand, containing a 
It is expected that the dis- | 


covery will effect quite a revolution in the photographic 


mirror so as to move horizontally and vertically. A little of 
the quicksilver having been removed from behind the centre 
of the mirror, a clear spot is made through which the sapper 
can look from behind his instrument towards the station he 
desires to signal. Having sighted the station by adjusting 
the mirror, he next proceeds to set up in front of the helio- 
graph a rod on which is a movable stud, manipulated like 
the foresight of a rifle. The sapper, standing behind his in- 
strument, directs the adjustment of this stud until the clear 
spot in the mirror, the stud, and the distant station are in a 
line. The heliograph is then ready to work, and the sapper 
has only to take care that his mirror reflects the sunshine on 
the stud just in front of him to be able to flash signals so that 
they may be seen at a distance. 
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Superstition in Portugal——The amateurs of strange 
superstitions will find them in abundance among a race of 
uneducated rustics, who live much apart, and whose minds 


are naturally tinged by the sombre character of their sur- | 


roundings. The peasant who drives his ox-cart in the dusk 
through the gloomy shadows of the pine forest; the shep- 
herd who sleeps among his flocks in the bleak solitudes of 
the mountains, hear wild voices in the shrieks and sighings 
of the wind, and see phantoms in the waving of the boughs 
and the dashing of the waterfalls down the rocks. The 
belief in ghosts is very general; but the most fantastic of 
the prevalent superstitions is that of the /odis homen or 
wehrwolf. It is an article of firm faith in most rural house- 
holds that there are beings doomed or permitted by the 
powers of evil to transform themselves periodically into 
wolves, with the bloodthirsty instincts of the animal. In- 
troduced into the service of some unsuspecting family, they 
have rare opportunities of worrying the children... . A 
superstition which ought to be most embarrassing to trav- 
ellers, which is universal in Oriental countries, and which 
the Portuguese may possibly have inherited from the Moors, 
is that of the existence of hidden treasures. Archeological 


researches would probably be set down to a hunt after | 


buried gold, in which the stranger was guided by superna- 


guese are confirmed in that fancy by instances of treasure- 
trove from time to time. It is an undoubted fact that in the 
troubles of the country considerable quantities of valuables 


were concealed by fugitives who never came back to reclaim 
them. 





How the Virginia Creeper Grows.—This plant can 
climb up a flat wall, and is not adapted to seize sticks or 
twigs; its tendrils do occasionally curl round a stick, but 
they often let go again. They, like the bignonia tendrils, 
are sensitive to the light, and grow away from it, and thus 
easily find where the wall lies up which they have to climb. 
A tendril which has come against the wall is often seen to 
rise and come down afresh, as if not satisfied with its first 
position. Ina few days after a tendril has touched a wall, 
the tip swells up, becomes red, and forms one of the little 
feet or sticky cushions by which the tendrils adhere. The 
adherence is caused by a resinous cement, secreted by the 
cushions, and which forms a strong bond of union between 
the wall and the tendril. After the tendril has become 
attached, it becomes woody, and is in this state remarkably 
durable, and may remain firmly attached and quite strong, 
for as many as fifteen years. 


Self-Assertion in America.— Life in America isa battle 
anda march, Freedom has set the race on fire—freedom 
with the prospect of poverty. Americans are a nation of 
men who have theirown way, and who do very well withit. It 
is the unly country where men are men in this sense, and the 


| usualness of the liberty bewilders many, who do wrong 
tural intelligence. And it must be remarked that the Portu- | 


things in order to be sure they are free to do something. 
This error is mostly made by new-comers, to whom freedom 
is a novelty; and it is only by trying eccentricity that they 
can test the unwonted sense of their power of self disposal. 
But as liberty grows into a habit, one by one the experi- 
menters become conscious of the duty of not betraying the 
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precious possession by making it repulsive. Perhaps self- 
assertion seems a little in excess of international require- 
ments. Many “citizens” give a stranger the impression 
that they think themselves equal to their superiors and su- 
perior to their equals; yet all of them are manlier than they 
would be, through the ambition of each to be equals of 
anybody else. 


Marriage Ceremony in Bengal.—The marriage was 
next performed with all its endless details, which may be re- 
garded with breathless interest by Bengali spectators, but 
have no significance to European eyes. ‘They were brought 
toa close by the symbolic tying of the skirts of the bride 
with those of the bridegroom, the exchange of garlands 
between the happy pair, and the chanting recitations of the 
Vaidik hymns by the officiating Brahmans. The marriage- 
feast was then served up to the male visitors in the yard. A 
plantain leaf was placed on the ground before each guest to 
serve as a plate, and then there was a general distribution of 
boiled rice, boiled pulse, vegetable curry, fish curry, fish in 
tamarind, and the curds, which are always a favorite dish 
with the Hindus. When the gentlemen had finished, the 
ladies were served, and the night was thus spent in feasting 
and frolic. Two days afterward, the bridegroom went back 
to his father’s house, accompanied by the bride; but after a 
week or two Malati returned to her old home to remain 
there until she should be old enough to live with her hus- 
band. 


Nubar Pacha.—In his earlier days Nubar Pacha was a 
round-faced, smiling, smooth-spoken young man, exceed- 
ingly pleasant and plausible in manner and speech, and cal- 
culated to conciliate all with whom he came in contact. 
Persuasion seemed then his forte; the hand of steel was 
covered with the glove of velvet, and strength was subordi- 
nated to the arts of pleasing and persuading his interlocutors. 
But time, ill-health, disappointments, and conflicts with 
rivals whom he scorned, have set their seal on his face and 
figure, and have given to both another semblance. He now 
looks older than his age, which cannot much exceed fifty 
years; the once round face has grown sharp and worn, and 
the lines of thought and care furrow its formerly smooth surface. 
To him may fitly be applied the description given of Bertram 
by Walter Scott: 

* Roughened the brow, the temples bared, 
The sable hairs with silver shared ; 
Yet left, what age alone could tame, 
The lip of pride, the eye of flame |” 

Such is the outward semblance of Nubar Pacha now, 
with cigarette in constant combustion beneath the grizzled 
mustache. As he is a Christian in faith and practice, so his 
life and manners conform to the usages and habits of Chris- 
tian lands and Western culture. Surrounded by a charming 
family, and blessed with an equally charming and accom- 
plished wife, like himself of Armenian descent, he is emi- 
nently home-loving and domestic, and is seen to great 
advantage in the midst of his home-circle, where he exercises 
an unbounded hospitality. His house and grounds at Cairo 
are large, but unostentatious, for he has no taste for show or 
extravagance. 





His personal appearance is striking and distinguished, 
with something Oriental in it, although in dress, manners 
and speech, he might be mistaken for a polished French or 
Italian gentleman. 


Wesley’s Life-work.—John Wesley, during a ministry 
of fifty-two years, travelled over two hundred and_ fifty 
thousand miles and preached over forty thousand sermons, 
making an average of about eight hundred every year. Ex- 
cepting Wesley, it is probable that no other man ever 
preached so many sermons as Whitefield. Indeed it has 
been said, and the statement has been warranted by facts 
drawn from sources so various and trustworthy that they 
cannot be questioned, that “if the time spent in travelling 
and some brief intervals of repose be subtracted, his whole 
life may be said to have been consumed in the delivery of 
one continuous and almost uninterrupted sermon.” 


Chocolate.—When chocolate was first introduced into 
France, which, according to some writers was in 1615, at 
the marriage of Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III, 
with Louis XIII, and according to others at the marriage of 
Maria Theresa of Austria with Louis XIV, it was considered 
a medicine. In 1684, a physician at Paris named Bachot, 
maintained before the faculty a thesis, in which he declared 
that well-made chocolate was so noble an invention that the 
gods ought to prefer it to nectar and ambrosia. 


Literary Dandyism.—Literary dandyism is excessively 
annoying to the rugged hodmen of letters, the rapid pic- 
turesque writers, the half- or quarter-educated persons who 
crowd the press and carry their farrago of ill-sorted observa- 
tions to an uncritical public. These industrious persons 
detest the literary dandy, the man who minds his periods, 
and regards the cadence of his sentences, and shuns stock 
illustrations and old quotations, as the social dandy avoids 
dirty gloves and clumsy boots. This antagonism naturally 
breeds more excess in literary dandyism, till the prose of 
some critics is as full of musk or millefleurs as the handker- 
chief of a popular preacher. Both parties are hardened in 
their ways; the rough and ready pressman becomes careless 
even of grammar, and trots out his quotations from Macau- 
lay’s essays more vigorously than of old. The prose of the 
exquisite hegins to die away in aromatic nonsense, and his 
great genius tires itself to death in hunting for exotic adjec- 
tives. 


What Gave Rise to the Minuet.—Few persons per- 
haps have ever considered that the minuet, notwithstanding 
its solemn triviality and dignified affectation, was really in its 
essence and origin a reaction of decorum and dignity against 
the licentious dances in vogue amidst the highest society 


during the first half of the seventeenth century. It is suffi- 
cient to read any French memoirs of this period to perceive 
how scandalous, both from the point of view of good morals 
and good taste, were the ballets and dances performed at 
the Court of the Tuileries by princes and princesses of the 
blood, in company with hired opera-dancers, male and 
female. For this species of exhibition, the minuet was un- 
doubtedly an excelfent substitute. And although considered 
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simply in itself the minuet, with its elegant attudinizing and | or constrained, Well, in the joyless and monotonous life those 
pompous affectation, has a ridiculous side to it, yet we must | poor people lead, it is not surprising that all innate merriment 


remember that at its beginning it was welcomed as being far 


more modest and decent than the dances then in fashion. | 


The minuet in fact raised a distinct line of demarcation be- 
tween stage dancing and society dancing, and this was for 
many reasons a gain to morality. 


A Laplander’s Home.—In a large but rather low room, 
with walls and roof of rough-hewn planks, and with beams 
stretching from wall to wall in every direction, were assem- 


about them is soon stiled.— Reindeer Ride through Lapland. 


Early Character of Marie Antoinette.—Marie An- 
toinette, at her wedding, was but a school-girl. By nature 
bright and graceful, lively in manner, but petulant and even 


| imperious in humor, she betrayed defects which might then 


bled at least twenty-five persons of all ages and both sexes. | 
Most of them had taken off their skin blouses and hung | 


them on the rafters near a huge wood-fire fit to roast an ox 
at. The Nalf-stewed garments and the steam from the dirty 
persons of those in front of the fire caused a most unsavory 
odor, which tempted us to make our stay as short as possible. 


All around the apartment, except near the door, were ranged | 


the sleeping-shelves, the major part of which were already 


have been taken as the mere marks of an unformed charac- 
ter. She exhibited a child’s dislike for serious occupations, 
and particularly for the restraints incumbent on the exigen- 
cies of court state. Maria Theresa had entrusted her daugh- 
ter’s education to preceptors too obsequious to be severe 
with the waywardness of an august pupil. To this culpable 
weakness it was due that at fifteen the archduchess had ac- 
quired the merest varnish of instruction; those most essential 


| lessons for princesses, to keep whims under control and to 


| been left wholly untaught. 


occupied—men, women, and children all indiscriminately | 


mingled together, not distinguishable to the unpracticed eye | 


the one from the other, and appearing like nothing else than 
mere animated bundles of fur. From the group congregated 
around the fire no cheerful laugh, no buzz of conversation, 
no noisy merriment emanated—all were silent and still; 


perhaps they did not wish to disturb the sleepers; but judg- | 


ing from their solemn and lugubrious countenances, their 


acquiesce graciously in the trammels of etiquette, having 
Grace and youth threw, indeed, 


| a charm of playfulness around her unceremonious freaks; 


but the undress fashions which suited the homely tone of 
Schénbrunn were quite out of harmony with the punctilious 
ways of Versailles. Marie Antoinette had no idea of putting 
up with any thing irksome, or of not freely indulging in 
fancies. Not that she was a person of really warm affec- 
tion. Marie Antoinette was cold at heart, though she had 
an easily-excited surface sensibility, which made her hasty 


gloominess seemed but too natural, and very far from assumed | and impulsive. 
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The Life of General James A. Garfield. By J: M. 

Bunpy. Mew York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

There is often such an air of suspicion about the pages of 
campaign literature that one might well be excused for fail- 
ing to put a proper estimate upon the worthy purposes of the 
author, or upon the merits of the candidate whom he strives 
to magnify. Yet in the above biographical sketch that Mr. 
Bundy has presented to us in a form so truthful and so 
delightfully terse, we cannot help reading with interest and 
unusual confidence the life of a man whose ambition has 
ever been to justify his own powers in the direction of help 
and happiness to his family, and of development and pros- 
perity to his country. There is a spirit of romance about 
the log cabin in the woods of Orange, where Garfield’s 


earliest associations are centred, as there is about the pe- | 


riods of advancement which mark his experiences in the 
hayfield, in the forest, on the canal-boat, in the Seminary of 
the “ Free-will Baptists,’ or as undergraduate, professor, 
president, and State senator. 
of his services as a soldier; his political speeches reveal 


singularly adapted. In fact, no one can conscientiously 
deny that Garfield’s career is a very exceptional one, and 
that he has victoriously worked his way in the face of unu- 
sually unfavorable circumstances, from the time that he saw 








| 


His military title is significant | 


the sun shine through the window of his log cabin home to 
the day when he took up his abode at Washington. Mr. 
Bundy has long been one“of General Garfield’s most inti- 
mate friends; and the social, political and intellectual quali- 
ties with which he endows his hero seem to proceed from a 
pure desire to do justice to one whom he loves, rather than 
from any partisan motives which he feels bound to make the 
most of. 


The Stillwater Tragedy. By THomAs B. ALDRICH. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The title of this story is suggestive of much that would 
incite certain readers to take no more than a passing notice 
of the book. But we have only to cast an eye over two or 
three chapters, and our interest in the nature of the plot, our 
admiration of the terse, vigorous, and often humorous style 
in which the author clothes his scenes and incidents, are too 
great to allow us to put the book aside until we have read 
every page from first to last. Our attention throughout is 


| centered upon the person of one Richard Shackford, who, 
sound legal training and the statesmanship for which he is | 


after a boyhood passed in a desultory sort of way, suddenly 
becomes conscious of the necessity of justifying his existence ; 
and irrespective of the wishes of his wealthy old cousin, 
Lemuel Shackford, with whom he is never on good terms, 
applies for and secures a position in Slocum's marble-yard. 
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Here he is brought in contact with the proprietor’s daughter, 
Margaret, with whom, of course, he falls in love. Richard 
rises from the position of draughtsman to that of the prac- 
tical manager of the works, and his experiences with the 
turbulent ‘hands’ and their hot-blooded leader, Torrini, 
before and after the strike in the marble-yard are depicted 
with the powerful vividness and reality so characteristic of 
the author of the ** Queen of Sheba’’ and “ Marjorie Daw.” 

But now the neighborhood is thrown into consternation 
by the news of Lemuel Shackford’s murder; an ill-patched 
display of circumstantial evidence points to the unfortunate 
Richard as the guilty one, which gives the author an excel- 
lent opportunity of painting the lovableness and nobility of 
character inherent in the devoted Margaret, and the timid, 
impatient, suspicious nature of her father. : 

There are one or two strong moral lessons latent in the 
chapters of ‘ Stillwater Tragedy.’’ We are reminded of the 
sweetness of a tolerant spirit, of the reward that accom- 
panies heart-felt sympathy with the sufferings of our fel- 
low-men. 

It is unfortunate that so many chapters of comparatively 
minor interest precede the really interesting and powerful 
features of the book. It is well to inform the reader of this 
with the hope that he may pass over these chapters for the 
time to realize the substantially attractive matter that Mr. 
Aldrich has woven into his story with such beauty and pic- 
turesqueness of language and style. 


A Boy’s Vacation on the Great Lakes. 
A. ROSE. 
& Co. 
Mr. Rose, in the neatly-bound and printed book of over 

two hundred pages, has given us the interesting experiences 

about Likes Huron and Erie of a keen-witted school-boy 
and his chum Harry, in whom he would have us recognize 
the companions of his early days. Frank and Harry are 
good-natured boys in spite of their occasional quarrels, and 
though things are a little strange to them at first, they suc- 
ceed in having a thoroughly good time. An excitable tem- 
perament and an intelligent mind brings Frank before the 
notice of Mr. This and Mr. That, and what with acquaint- 
ances and talks on the steamer, a visit to a coal mine, with 
its accompanying bit of instructive dialogue, the horrible 

sensation of sea-sickness, an unexpected visit of Indians, a 

night in the forest, experiences of various kinds by the way, 

and the many scraps of useful knowledge interspersed 
throughout, Frank and Harry ought certainly to have filled 

a diary interesting not only to boys and girls, but also to 

those of their companions who have now grown up. The 

print and the character of the book are such as to recom- 
mend it to mothers and fathers who would encourage 
healthy, entertaining reading for their sons and daughters. 


By JAMES 
frovidence, Rhode dsland; E. L. Freeman 


The Revised Bible.—After the lapse of three centuries 
the version of the English Bible has undergone a new revi- 
sion. The ablest scholars in England and America have 


just ended a labor of many years over a most searching 
translation, which will provide a text of inestimable value to 


all who speak the English tongue. The catholic spirit, the 
rare judgment, the cautious scrutiny which has marked the 





whole course of the work, will give this retranslation a 
special charm. The changes made in the new revision are 
only such as the spirit of the age, the change in the mean- 
ing of words, and the progress in classical and theological 
thought demand. Perhaps no change, however, is so start- 
ling to those who are moved by popular memory and im- 
agination as that which has done away with chapters, verses 
and running headlines; yet the effect must be recognized as 
an improvement in the gospel narrative. When one notes 
the verbal and grammatical changes that so constantly occur, 
he is astonished to find that clearness or accuracy is scarcely 
ever sacrificed to the original spirit of the text. It is a new 
Bible, yet it is still the old one. It tells the same truths and 
has the same hold on our highest affections, notwithstanding 
that its dress has been changed. We trust thatthe revised 
translation will soon dispel the imaginary fears of the many 
who have deprecated the undertaking, and that they will be 
brought to recognize the clearer stream of truth that flows 
from every page of the strangely familiar text. 


Ole Bull.—lIt is not often we have to record the death of 
one whose life is so illustrative of romantic adventure, 
gnawing despair, and the fickleness of fortune, as that of 
the great Norwegian violinist who, not long since, breathed 
his last in his native town of Bergen. It would be interest- 
ing to recount the variations of light and shade that mark 
the early and late career of Ole Bull, but it would -take us 
beyond our space. We need but allude to his early despon- 
dency that led him to meditate suicide, to the duel that 
caused his banishment from home, to the precarious and 
miserable existence he was forced to lead in Paris, and we 
shall give our readers a faint insight into the fatalities of ge- 
nius so strikingly prominent in the Norse musician. His 
life, while recalling that of the wandering minstrel who fre- 
quented the courts of princes and charmed all classes with 
his touching art, displays a liberality and patriotism which 
belong to very few. Among his own people and here on 
our shores, his zealous efforts in the direction of intel- 
lectual, social and moral advancement were significant of 
the man, though unproductive of any great results. He 
visited us often; surprised us with his astounding skill; 
and won the affection of thousands who came under the 
magic spell of his bow, his noble presence, his earnest 
words and works. 

He was ever disposed to direct his energies towards some 
charitable or patrivtic object, and he collected large sums of 
money by public playing among the Norwegian settlers of 
the Northwest with a view of memorializing Lief, the Norse 
Viking, who he believed dixcovered America hundreds of 
years before the world had heard of Columbus. The mon- 
ument has even been modelled, and we shall soon see in the 
Post-office Square of Boston, not only the statue of the Son 
of Eric, but a standing reminder of one whose music charmed 
and whose words and generous impulses won the love and 
admiration of the whole world. 


Belgium has no national literature, in part for the good 
reason that the people are poor book-buyers and read very 
little. A literary congress is being held in Brussels to dis- 
cover what will foster native literature, and these questions 
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are being discussed: 1. The rights of authors, 2. The pros- 
pects of literary men. Does the Government, by offering 


prizes, granting subventions, and subscribing to new publi- | 
cations, attain the object of bringing forward literary talent? | 


Can the publishing trade be so organized as to increase the cir- 
culation of native productions in and out of the country? What 
provision can be made for men of letters and their families ? 
3. The réle of literature in education. Ought contemporary 
literature to form a part of classical education? How can 
the teaching of modern languages be improved? How can 
lectures, readings and public libraries be made more useful ? 
What ought to be the office of the press as regards literary 
criticism? 4. Literature considered as an art. 


The largest library in the world is stated to be the Na- 
tional Library at Paris, which, in 1874, contained 2,000,000 
printed books and 150,000 manuscripts. The British Mu- 
seum and the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg both con- 
tained about 1,100,000 volumes in 1874, and the relation is 
probably the same. 
goo,000 books. The Vatican Library at Rome is sometimes 


erroneously supposed to be among the largest, while in point | 


of fact it is surpassed, so far as the number of volumes goes, 


The Royal Library of Munich contains | 





by more than sixty European collections. It contains 
105,000 printed books and 25,000 manuscripts. In the 
United States, the largest is the Library of Congress at 
Was. ington, which in 1874 contained 231,000 volumes, 
The Boston Public followed very closely after it with 206,500, 
and the Harvard University collection came next, with 


| 200,000. 


Advice for the Young Novelist.—As a rule, any one who 
can tell a good story cai write one, so there really need be no 
mistake about his qualification; such a man will be careful 
not to be wearisome, and to keep his point or his catastrophe 
well in hand. Only in writing, of course, there is greater 

| art. There, expansion of course is absolutely necessary; 


| but this is not to be done, like spreading gold-leaf, by flat- 


tening out good material. That is “ padding,” a device as 

dangerous as it is unworthy; it is much better to make your 

story a pollard—to cut it down to a mere anecdote—than to 
| get it lost in a forest of verbiage. No line of it, however 
seemingly discursive, should be aimless, but should have 
some relation to the matter in hand; and if you find the 
story interesting to yourself, notwithstanding that you know 
| the end of it, it will certainly interest the reader. 
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Glimpses in London and Paris.—Dame Fashion is a 
lady upon whose vagaries only the initiated, if even they, 
can calculate; and in nothing are they more conspicuous 
than in the arrangement of the hair. A photograph album 
gives the London belle of a few seasons ago with rolls and 


puffs and configurations that enlarge her head to about twice | 
its natural size, and bespeak an expenditure at the hair- | 


dresser’s for a larger amount of tresses than Nature has en- 
dowed her with. Now all is changed, and sevese simplicity 
reigns; into how small a space her own locks can be con- 
densed seeming to be the point of study. 


past, fashions her hair on the same model, it is hardly a 


success, and suggests the idea that she has risen in haste | 


and not yet taken time to arrange it. 

In Paris more variety seems to reign, and individual pecu- 
liarities to be more studied; while the windows of the coif- 
fures suggest that you may do as you please, so great is the 
variety of crimps, curls, puffs, braids, etc. 

The English girl is recognized everywhere by her clear 
eyes, bright cheeks, and plain hair, and also by a certain 
comfortableness, but want of style, in dress; her American 
sister, by a paler complexion, more variety in the hair, and 
a certain stylishness which often not even a Parisian, can 
exceed. The English girl or woman will surmount her best 


coat with a knitted wrap of some sort which entirely does | 


away with its appearance; her American sister—never ; 
while the French woman, if she wears it at all, will drape it 
in such @ way that it becomes rather an added decoration. 


It is a very | 
modest-looking coiffure, and with some faces, fair, young, 
and well featured, very charming. But when the elder sister | 
or mother, whose beauty, if it ever existed, is a thing of the | 


The most popular windows in London seem to be the 
photographers’, where the royal family and the beauties of 
the day never fail to draw an admiring or critical crowd. In 
Paris it will be the newspaper stores or the doll shops. The 

| London windows are full, crowded to overflowing with rich 
and elegant materials; but they are simply hung or put 
there, while in Paris draping and graceful arrangement 
make an artistic whole which cannot fail to attract. In this 
matter, however, American stores are little, if any, behind; 
and in height and general appearance the finest much exceed 
those of London. 

In both London and Paris there is evidently a large 
market for jewelry; every third or fourth store one comes to 
in London belongs to this class. Watches seem almost to 
go begging, and as to silver chains and lockets, one would 
think the mines were exhausted. At the Centennial one 
| was struck with the fact that the manufacture of gold and 
| silver ornaments was common to all nations; but at present 
| the English seem especially devoted to silver. Too sub- 

stantial-looking it is for grace or lightness, most of it, while 
| every other feminine wears a chain and locket, the last oc- 
| casionally so large that one is tempted to exclaim, “ Locket, 
| where are you going with that young woman ?” 

In Paris the jewelry is most beautiful, so light, graceful, 
and varied are the designs, the windows ablaze with dia- 

| monds and other precious stones; but it is said that the best 
is often in the windows, and the contents of the stores do 
not thoroughly correspond. 

The artificial flowers in Paris are something wonderful 
and exquisite, the windows so arranged as to resemble a 
florist’s, and the perfection of the flowers so very great that a 
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close examination only will decide whether they be real or 
no. The toy shops also are very attractive, the type of doll 
this year blonde and blue-eyed, stretching out inviting arms 
as if to be taken, or tossed aloft as if in a general spirit of 
jubilation. In neck-ties and bows also Paris exceeds; this 
year a most enormous lace one is in vogue, but much less 
graceful than some of its smaller predecessors. 

American shoes seem now to stand first for a combination 
of fit and durability; for the former Parisian shoes are cele- 
brated, and gloves of course it still excels in. ‘ Bien souliée 
et bien gantée,” the Parisian waitress or shop-girl can be 
seen on the street in neat shoes, well-fitting gloves, and often 
without a bonnet. The caps are a feature, and quite an 
ornamental one, on the street; the bonnes, the femmes-de- 
chambre, and the waitresses in the restaurant each having 
her own, which distinguishes the class; while in the win- 
dows are bewildering and bewitching combinations of silk 
and lace to suit all tastes and fancies. 

In England two styles seem in vogue, that of the elderly 
lady, which is often a most marvelous construction or erec- 
tion of ribbons and flowers utterly unintelligible to eyes mas- 
culine, and somewhat incomprehensible to the uninitiated 
feminine; while the domestic wears a little muslin cap or 
bit of plain lace that lends a new attraction to a pretty face, 
and gives a certain neat and tidy appearance to all. 

Paris bonnets this season are infinite in variety, a large 
hat which makes rather an effective background to a pretty 
face, a sort of gypsy, some of which have short strings 
edged with lace, graceful little fabrications of lace and 
flowers, and caps of sealskin and other materials, being 
only a few of the many worn. 

Under the arcades in many streets is a fine and tempting 
display, curtains hung out and all sorts of dress goods; 
while pictures in which the faces and hands are painted, 
and the dresses of the real material pasted on to represent 
the latest styles, form very attractive advertisements. 

A stranger comes to Paris with the idea that he can pur- 
chase various things cheaper and better than at home, only 
to find himself, with some few exceptions of course, greatly 
mistaken. In some departments London and Paris still take 
the lead both as to excellence of manufacture and cheapness 
of price; but the New World is but little behind, and fast 
gaining on their steps; while occasionally a shopper is not 
a little discomfited to find on taking up an American paper 
that some article which has just been purchased, and on 
which there has been a good deal of self-congratulation, can 
be bought for the same or less in New York. Foreign 
travel, full of delight as it is, has often the effect of making 
one appreciate home the more; and without a narrow spirit 
one may yet feel that in being born an American the lines 
have fallen to him in pleasant places. L.N. 


A Gypsy Funeral.—A singular ceremony, and one at- 
tended with peculiar interest, took place last summer in 
Dayton, Ohio, in the solemnities attending the burial of 
Matilda, queen of the Stanley tribe of gypsies. I am told 
they came from England about the year 1850, and having 
seemingly become charmed with the location chosen by 
them at first on the banks of the Mad River, near its junc- 
tion with the Great Miami, they make this their summer 





home; migrating to the South every fall, but returning with 
the spring to their favorite camping-ground near Dayton. 
Their royal blood of course forbids their toiling or tilling 
the soil, but I assure you it does not stand in the way of 
shrewd bargains and crafty schemes. They own immense 
tracts of land, gained by keen trading in horses, cattle, etc., 
the whole rented out to American and German farmers, 
who are, I dare say, held to close work and cash payments! 
The royal residence is quite a pretentious structure, located 
on one of the farms, and only occupied by royalty, the 
rest of the tribe living in true gypsy style, in tents and 
wagons. 

They have become in a certain degree domesticated in 
Dayton, coming nearer perhaps to civilized life here than 
elsewhere. Here they own their property, and here they 
are held by the strong tie of buried friends. Owen, the old 
king, died a few years after’coming to this country, and is 
interred in Woodland Cemetery in Dayton. His monument 
has this inscription : 

“Owen Stanley. 
years. 


Died Feb. 21, 1860, aged sixty-six 
He was a native of Reading, Berkshire, England. 


“Our father has gone to a mansion of rest, 

From a region of sorrow and pain, 

To the glorious land of the blest, 
Where he never will suffer again. 

Owen Stanley was his name, 
England was his nation,— 

Any wood his dwelling-place, 
And Christ was his salvation.” 


When Owen died his son Levi succeeded to the gypsy 
kingship. His wife, Matilda, ruled with him until January, 
1877, when she died in Vicksburg, was brought to Dayton, 
and placed in a vault, when the bereaved king returned to 


the tribe. They returned to Dayton in the spring, and 
when the approach of autumn warned them that they must, 
in accordance with their usual custom, set out for their 
Southern home, they placed the remains of their beloved 
queen in &h underground vault, built of slabs of marble 
seven feet by five, three feet deep, and covered by one per- 
fect slab of the finest marble. When death comes to Levi; 
he is to be placed in the sarcophagus by the side of his wife, 
to whom he was, unlike royalty in general, romantically 
attached. 

The exercises attending the burial of Queen Matilda were 
brief, but impressive in the extreme. But few were per- 
mitted to witness them. In the late afternoon the tribe 
assembled around the public vault while the remains of the 
royal dead were reverently brought forth. The officiating 
clergyman placed himself at the head; king Levi followed 
immediately after, alone, then the tribe in order of rank and 
age. It was a mournful procession, and the brief exercises 
were superlativ:ly solemn in their simplicity. I think few 
who heard it will ever forget the wild, weird shout that 
went up at short intervals during their march from the vault 
to the grave, winding slowly around the base of an over- 
hanging hill and up to the lovely spot chosen for the royal 
burial ground. It reminded one of the Druidical ceremo- 
nies, without the sacrifice. A monument is being prepared 
for the grave, which will, I am told, be by far the finest in 
the cemetery grounds. L. M. B. 
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The Right and the Left.—By the Greeks and Romans 
the East, whence came morning and the light of day, was 
regarded with spécial veneration, not unlike that displayed 
by the Christian, who builds his churches with the chancel 
looking eastward, and buries his dead with face toward the 
rising sun. In observing the heavens in expectation of a 
divine sign, the Greek turned to the North, while the 
Roman stood with face to the South; and so while the 
former had the East on the right, the latter had it on the 
left. Thus it came about that right and left were associated 
by one with what was lucky and unlucky. The very terms, 
“dexter” and “sinister,” conveyed in themselves this double 
meaning. The preference that was accordingly given to the 
right was shown in many ways. The steps of the early 
Grecian temple were three in number, in order that for the 
sake of good omen the right foot might touch the first and 
last of them. Moreover, the wine and the sacrificial cup 
were passed to the right; the cloak was thrown over the 
right shoulder, and we are even justified in supposing that 
this superstition influenced the Greeks in changing the He- 
brew mode of writing from right to left, and causing it to 
proceed in the opposite direction. 

If we were not informed to the contrary, we should be 
inclined to believe that this preference for the right was the 
result of expediency, as it certainly seems to be with us. It 
has been argued by some that we use the right hand from 
force of habit; others maintain that we do so because the 
right side is the stronger; while others again would tell us 
that the use of our left would endanger the principal organ 
of circulation that lies more on the left side. However this 
may be, it remains an indisputable fact that privation of the 
right hand will be compensated for by a commensurate 
agility in the use of the left. p 

We can all recall cases in which the left is used instead 
of the right; but they are exceptional. ‘The Bible gives us 
innumerable instances of the more general rule, such as “ If 
I forget thee, oh, Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning.” And so the right hand of the Lord is the symbol 
of power and glory. It “ bringeth mighty things to pass.”” 

There is a certain amount of superstition in the preference 
of the right. In Cornwall, England, if the palm of the left 
hand itches, the person will have to pay money; if the right, 
to receive it. If the left ear tingles, it denotes that an 
enemy is speaking about you; if the right ear, that a friend 
is saying something in your favor. A mole over the right 
temple of a girl’s eye was an indication, it was thought, of 
a good and happy marriage that was going to come to pass, 
The expression once common among boys, of “over the 
left” is too significant to need any comment. It is the un- 
conscious outcome of the notion of luck and ill-luck that the 
Greek associated with the East and West. J. S. W. 


Woman's Proper Sphere.—Very few women are qual- 
ified either by nature or training to play the part of a judi- 
cious domestic Providence, unrestrained by any other influ- 
ence; and the abdication of the husband is generally 
attended by humilation and suffering to the rest; for without 
a balance of power we may expect abuses to steal in, 
whether States or families are victimized by an unfortunate 
adjustment of circumstances. For it is men on whom the 








sterner and more serious responsibilities of existence fall. 
Men who bear the burden and heat of the day, husbands and 
brothers who give their lives for their country, and die by 
thousands of every lingering torture under a foreign sky— 
they must act often under heavy mental pressure and dis- 
tress; while women, who are generally led by any other bias 
save their judgment or intellect, may indulge in hysierical 
views of evervthing at their ease and at home. Marriage 
protects women, who, in return, are expected to embellish 
life, soften its trials, and with womanly grace, smiles and 
kindness, avert the threatening clouds of adversity from 
bursting in unchecked violence on the family circle. It isa 
fine field of enthusiasm, action and enterprise in which 
women may enlist, and the more highly toned their moral 
ethics the better; they may form character, direct aims, 
soothe despair, and by their delicate tact, instincts and per- 
ception, assist in mitigating much cruel suffering and disap 
pointment. Women should represent beauty of some kind 
or another. There is nothing a man so much detests as a mas- 
culine woman; she expects to share his equality, while at the 
same time refusing to accept his claims and responsibilities. 


The Arrangement of the Hair.—There is a good deal 
that might be said on the subject of the hair of the sterner 
sex. To any one who studied the matter, a great deal of a 
man’s character might be guessed with tolerable accuracy by 
the way in which he does his hair. Mr. Smith, a young 
man of esthetic tastes, wears his rather long at the back, but 
cut in the front so as to fall over his forehead; he also re- 
joices in a drooping silky mustache, cultivated with the 
greatest care. Mr. Brown, the rising young lawyer, has 
apparently not an unnecessary lock on his head, what the 
hairdresser has left being brushed into its proper place with 
a severity there is no mistaking. He is clean shaven, too, 
save for two precise little patches of whisker that never seem 
to alter in the slightest degree. Every one knows the musi- 
cal head of hair, for it is unmistakable. Is there anything 
that looks more unprepossessing, by-the-by, than a bald 
head with a few stray wisps, well-greased, brought up from 
the side, and carefully arranged over the crown? Will 
men, I wonder, ever give up the ridiculous habit of shav- 
ing? Why on earth should a man take so much trouble to 
get rid of that natural appendage, a beard? Certainly, a 
man looks more manly and generally better-looking with 
than without. A long, glossy beard is a great improvement 
to the appearance, and frequently, by concealing a weak 
mouth and chin, causes a man to be thought a fine-looking 
fellow, when without it no one would dream of bestowing 
that title upon him. I have been shown the photograph of 
a gentleman, whom I only knew as the possessor of a bushy, 
black beard and whiskers, taken before we became ac- 
quainted, and while the razor was still in requisition ; there 
was scarcely the faintest resemblance to be discovered, and 
I should never have recognized it untold, Fifty or sixty 
years ago, with what disgust did our fathers or grandfathers 
look upon the individual who dared to go unshaved, with a 
blind disregard of the common sense view of the question, 
namely, that there is not a shadow more reason in removing 
every scrap of hair from their face than in doing the same 
by the rest of the head. 
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A Fine Specimen of Lacework.—Of all the wonders 
beheld at Brussels during the Exhibition, none are more 
wonderful than the bridal veil now being exhibited at the 
Hotel de Ville for the benefit of the poor of the city. It is 
the bridal present offered by the town to the Princess Ste- 
phanie on her marriage with the Archduke Rudolph, It is 
four metres long and three metres wide. In the lower 
border are inserted the arms of the nine Belgian provinces, 
at the sides those of the provinces of Austria, and in the 
centre those of the Empire. The whole has been worked 
by the needle; the veil is composed of seven hundred dis- 
tinct pieces, which have employed the labor of one hundred 
and fifty lacemakers during the past four months. The value 
of this unique specimen of the lacemaker’s art is supposed to 
be not less than five thousand dollars, 


Window Ornaments.— During the dead of winter, any 
living plant which looks green adds to the cheerfulness of a 
room, and a mass of beautiful verdure is obtained by the fol- 
lowing expedient: Take about twenty or thirty ears of 
wheat, and tie them together, leaving the straws about two 
inches long. Hang them up for a few days, keeping them 
sprinkled with water, and when they begin to sprout, put 
them in a glass with water; the top will soon become a 
perfect pyramid of verdure, and will retain its beauty for 
several weeks, This simple plan may be put in practice 
at any time in the winter months. 


Decoration in Indelible-Ink.—Drawings or prints may 
be imitated with good effect in indelible- or marking-ink as 
a means of decorating doilies, finger-napkins, and similar 
articles. Stout white jean may be employed, and for this 
kind of ink no previous preparation of the fabric is neces- 
sary. A moderately soft quill pen will be found best for 
executing the drawing, and the strokes should be made as 
quickly as is found consistent with firmness and accuracy. 
The work should be smoothed with a tolerably hot iron 
before it has become perfectly dry. 


A Mode of Preserving Eggs.—Paint over the surface 
of the eggs with a thick mucilage of gum arabic in water. 
This may be easily prepared by putting some crushed gum 
arabic into a teacup, pouring boiling water over it, and 
allowing it to remain by the fire until dissolved. The com- 
monest kind of gum arabic may be employed for this purpose. 
When the eggs are thus coated, they should be kept in a 
box surrounded by very dry powdered charcoal. When re- 
quired for use, the gum may be removed by placing the egg 
in tepid water. Eggs intended to be thus preserved should 
be very fresh, kept at a regular temperature and preserved 
from the contact of air and moisture. 


A Colored Desdemona.—A pleasing story which does 
credit to the sentiment of French theatre-goers, is told of 
M. Legouve, in a recently published volume on Malibian. 
The violent temper of Malibran’s father, Garcia, caused a 
severe quarrel, which resulted in the separation of father 
and daughter. The breach had already lasted several years, 
when, one evening the opera “ Ovhello” was produced at 
the Theatre Italien, with Garcia in the rdle of Othello, and 





Malibran in that of Desdemona. The daughter, as usual, 
was admirable in the part, and the father, unwilling to be 
outdone, became once more the Garcia of his best years. 
The success was complete, and an enthusiastic recall neces- 
sitated the hasty rising of the curtain after it had fallen on 
the first act. Desdemona was discovered almost as black as 
Othello. Moved by the ovation in which both had shared, 
Malibran had thrown herself into the arms of her father, 
and in the embraces which ensued, Garcia had imprinted 
upon her features some of the dye which stained his own, 
M. Legouve was present on the occasion, and he says that 
no one in the theatre thought of laughing; the audience 
immediately understood the affecting nature of the incident, 
and, ignoring all that was grotesque in it, “ they applauded 
with transport the father and daughter, reconciled by their 
art, their talents and their triumph.” 


The home life of German girls is far different from that 
of American girls, and we could hardly fancy anything more 
prosy than the home life of the high and well-born German 
girl. ‘lhey are educated precisely alike, the range of study 
being limited. The common branches, French, sometimes 
English, and a few small ornamental accomplishments, com- 
prise the list. The statement that American girls study the 
sciences and sometimes Greek and Latin, causes from them 
manifestations of surprise. The traditions and prejudices of 
their class are carefully inculcated. Any woman who does 
think or act in opposition to the conventional standard is 
looked upon with distrust. But their domestic education is 
carefully atteuded to; whatever their rank, they must master 
all branches and steps of housekeeping. Their wedding 
trousseau and outfit in bed- and table-linen is generous in 
quantity and beautiful in texture, and usually made up by 
their own willing hands, An engagement with them is as 
solemn and binding as a marriage contract, and unfaithful- 
ness in either sex is an exception that meets hearty condem- 
nation. Their simpleness and quietness of life is a reproach 
to the lives of most of the idle, ease-loving, frivolous girls of 
many other countries. 


Cotton-Seed Meal.—This ought all to be consumed in 
our own country, instead of exporting so great a proportion 
of it, as it is not only a highly nourishing food, but a health- 
keeping food. The oil in it lubricates the bowels of animals, 
and keeps them in good condition, while the other elements 
of which it is composed assist in building up the muscles 
rapidly. But it should be fed sparingly, and mixed with 
either bran, middlings, oats, or other meal. From a pint to 
two quarts per day is a fair ration with other food, according 
to the size of the animal; although at the South, we are in- 
formed, they feed it still more abundantly. There they 
usually feed the seed whole as ginned from the cotton, and 
after boiling they let their animals eat as much as they please 
with impunity, almost en‘irely fattening their swine with it, 
finishing off with corn two weeks or so before slaughtering. 


To Prevent Flies from Soiling Picture-Frames.— 
Paint the frames over with a decoction of leeks, prepared by 
boiiing three or four in a pint of water. This will not 
injure the frames, but it will prevent the flies from resting 
on them. 
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A provincial went to a bookseller’s store, and inquired for | 
Mr. B—’s last work. ‘ Which of them do you want?” said | 
the bookseller. ‘ Wehave his Discourses and his Thoughts.” 
“ Are they not thesame?”’ “Certainly not, sir.” ‘In that | 
case,” replied the countryman, “I will neither buy the one 
nor the other. I don’t like this difference between what one 
thinks and what one says.” 


A Remarkable Dog.—A blind beggar was in the habit, 
some years since, of frequenting the Pont des Sts. Peres, | 
where he used to station hiniself with a clarionet and a very 
intelligent poodle. The place was well chosen, and chari- 
table contributions poured into the little wooden bow! which 
the dog held in its mouth. One day the blind man, who had | 
reached an advanced age, was not to be seen. He had 
fallen ill, in fact, and was unable to pursue his avocation. 
His faithful companion, however, continued to frequent the 
accustomed spot, and the passers-by, to whom he was fami- 
liar, understood that his master was unwell, and touched by his | 
fidelity, dropped their pence into his bowl in increased num- | 
bers. After a while the beggar went the way of all flesh— | 
an event which the wily poodle carefully kept to himself | 
until he also became an absentee from the Pont des Sts. | 
Peres. His disappearance produced a great sensation among 
his numerous patrons, and a search was prosecuted, when | 
the poor animal was found lying dead ina cellar near his 
former master’s abode, a sum of 29,000 francs in bonds of 
the Orleans Railway being discovered under the litter on | 
which he was stretched. 


Advertising by the Ancients.—The Romans largely 
advertised private as well as public matters, and by writing 
as well as by word of mouth. They had their pracones, or 
criers, who not only had their public duties, but announced 
the time, place, and conditions of sale, and cried things lost. 


Hawkers cried their own goods, Thus Cicero, speaks of 
one who cried figs: Cauneas clamitabat (“he cried out, 
Figs!”’) But the Romans also advertised, in a stricter sense 
of the term, by writing. The bills were called Ze//i, and | 
were used for advertising sales of estates, for absconding | 
debtors, and for things lost or found. The advertisements 

were often written on tablets, which were affixed to pillars. 

On the walls of Pompeii have been discovered various ad- 

vertisements: ‘There will be a dedication or formal open- 

ing of baths. The company attending are promised slaughter | 
of wild beasts, athletic games, perfume sprinkling, and awn- 

ings to keep off the sun.” One other mode of public an- | 
nouncement employed by the Romans should be mentioned, 
and that was by signs suspended or painted on the wall. 
Thus a suspended shield served as a sign of a tavern; and 
nuisances were prohibited by a painting of two sacred ser- 
pents. Advertisements in newspapers, as now published, | 
were not general in England until the commencement of the 





eighteenth century. | 


| not to endure use. 


Novel Match-Making.—At Voronesh, one of the great 
Russian provincial criminal depots, whence convicts are pe- 
riodically conveyed in batches to the different penal settle- 
ments of the Empire, the unmarried State prisoners of both 
sexes have recently developed a surprising predilection for 
the matrimonial state. The phenomenon is attributable to 
the fact that the Russian Government permits married con- 
victs, under sentence of hard labor, to settle in Saghalien, a 
locality in many respects preferable to Siberia. As, how- 
ever, those desirous of qualifying themselves for the enjoy- 
ment of this privilege are only allowed to select their future 


| life companions from among their fellow-criminals, some 


quaint alliances have resulted from the benevolent disposi- 
tions in question, For instance, a military homicide, con- 


| demned to twenty years’ penal servitude for slaying his su- 


perior officer on the parade ground, was only the other day 


united to a muscular dame who, a short time previously, 


had become a widow by her own act, having previously 
split her first husband’s head open with a hatchet. The an- 
tecedents of this happy pair scarcely promise long duration 
to their respective existences, They probably deem a short 
and merry life of wedlock in Saghalien more desirable than 
the attainment of celibate old age in Siberia. 


A Story of an Umbrella.—The Nachrichten of Basle 


tells a story which may give the bold purchaser a hint of a 


new method of protecting himself against fraudulent shop- 
keepers. A young gentleman bought a silk umbrella from 
an umbrella dealer, indefinitely characterized as C—. The 


| next day was rainy. The umbrella was put into use, but the 


silk tore in six places during the first hour of its contact 
with the rain. The purchaser went straight to the shop, 
exhibited the ruined article, and demanded a sound one in 
its stead. C—’s silk umbrellas, however, were made to sell, 
The dealer smiled politely, and ob- 
served that purchasers ought to be careful when they made 
their selection. The young man took home his umbrella, 
painted around it the following inscription in big letters, 
** This is how an umbrella looks to-day which was bought at 


| C—’sshop yesterday,” and hired a commissionaire to walk 


to and fro before C—’s shop with the opened umbrella for a 
whole day. 

This unusual form of advertisement naturally irritated 
Herr C—, and could not have been without a deterring in- 
fluence upon possible customers. C— sent for the police, 
and asked them to arrest the bearer of the umbrella, but t’<} 
declared they could see no legal crime in the commission- 
aire’s proceeding, and declined to take him off to jail. 


| Early next morning the imperturbable umbrella carrier ap- 
| peared again, and-he kept sentinel in this manner in front of 
| C—’s shop for nearly a week. At the end of this period, the 


shopkeeper saw that he must give way, and calling the man, 
asked him to go to his employer and say that everything 
should be settled according to his wishes. When the bold 
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inventor of the stratagem entered the shop, the dealer offered | whose rude hoe was a fir pole with a short projecting branch. 
him a sound silk umbrella in exchange for the sickly one. | There came into use afterwards a larger instrument of the 


The purchaser agreed to accept it, but added the further de- 
mand that the dealer should pay the commissionaire a 
week’s wages, to which suggestion he was also compelled to 
assent. 


Don’t Mention It.—There is nothing like presence of 
mind, after all. The other day, during a tremendous shower, 
a gentleman entered a fashionable New York club, bearing a 
splendid ivory-handled silk umbrella, which he placed on 
the rack. Instantly another gentleman, who was mourning 
the untimely abstraction of just such an article, jumped up. 

** Will you allow me to look at that?” he said. 

“« Certainly,’’ remarked the umbrella carrier. ‘I was just 
taking it to police headquarters. It was left in my house 
last mght by a burglar whom we frightened off. I hope it 
will prove a first-rate clew.”’ 

And though the exasperated owner could plainly see 
where his name had been scratched off the handle, he sat 
down and changed the subject. 


Express Freight.—A boy eleven years old was re- 
ceived, per express, from Texas a few days ago. He had 
been regularly shipped and was marked, as other goods 
would be, to the consignee, entered on the way-bill and 
manifested as freight, and as such, passed from one express 
messenger to another. The only difference was that the 
living package had a baggage check, some money, and a 
ticket over the road. When he desired food the messenger 
took sufficient money to pay for it from the package, and 
charged it on a bill that was in the package. 


A Model Housewife.—Miss Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell), 
whose novels have shown such steady growth and fine power, 
is a notable housewife, and composes her intricate plots while 
going about her duties, subject to the interruptions of butcher 
and baker and candle-stick-maker. She is not handsome, 
and resembles George Eliot. 


Draw it Mild—An Englishman says that no other people 
in the world, so far as he knows, can equal the Arkansans 
in off-hand exaggerations. ‘ Do you see that spring over 
there, stranger ?”’ said one of themto him. He said he did, 
whereupon the settler added: “ Well, that’s an iron spring, 
that is, and its so mighty powerful that the farmers’ horses 
about heve that drink the water of it never have to be shod. 
The shoes just grow on their feet nat’rally.”’ 


In a paper on the origin of the plow, Dr. Tylor states 
that the first agricultural implement seems to have been a 
pointed stick four or five feet long, such as many savage 
tribes still carry for the purpose of digging roots, knocking 
down-fruits and unearthing animals. At a later day the 
stick was bent and used as a hoe, the point being hardened 
by fire. In the southern part of Sweden large tracts of land 
give evidence of early cultivation, which is attributed to a 
prehistoric people called by the natives “ the hackers,” who 
are always associated with the giants of mythology, and 


| 
| 





same kind, which was not used like the hoe, but dragged by 
men or oxen. Instances of this are to be found in old 
Egyptian pictures and bas-reliefs, and it was probably the 
primitive idea of the plow, which is of prehistoric origin, 
evidences being found of its early use among the Greeks, 
Egyptians and Chinese. It had from the earliest times a re- 
ligious sanction. The next improvement was a wooden 
hook shod with iron; and in the time of Virgil a wheeled 
plow was in use which differed but little from the best in 
Europe a century ago. 


Do as You're Told.—When young Jeff first came up to 
town, his father told him that it would be polite when being 
helped at dinner, to say to the host, “ Half that, if you 
please.” It so happened that at the first dinner to which he 
was invited, a sucking pig was one of the dishes. The host, 
pointing with his knife to the young porker, asked, “ Well, 
Mr. Jeff, will you have this, our favorite dish, or haunch of 
mutton ?’? Upon which, recollecting his first lesson, he 
replied, ‘‘ Half that, if you please,” to the consternation of 
all present. 


Tit for Tat.—The late Dr. Bethune asked a morose and 
miserly man how he was getting along. The man replied: 
‘* What business is that of yours?” Said the doctor: ‘ Oh, 
sir, I am one of those who take an interest even in the 
meanest of God’s creatures.’’ 


The Wrong Leg.—There was an eminent sergeant-at- 
law some years ago who had a cork leg that was a triumph 
of artistic deception. None but his intimates knew for cer- 
tain which was the real and which was the wrong leg. A 
wild young wag of the “ upper bar,’ who knew the ser- 
geant pretty well, once thought to utilize this knowledge of 
the sergeant’s secret to take in a green, newly-fledged young 
barrister. The sergeant was addressing a special jury at 
Westminster, in his usual earnest and vehement style, and 
the wag whispered to his neighbor, ‘* You see how hot old 
Buzfuz is over his case; I’ll bet you a sovereign I’ll run this 
pin into his leg up to the head, and he’ll never ndtice it; 
he’s so absorbed in his case. He’s a most extraordinary 
man in that way.” This was more than the greenhorn 
could swallow, so he took the bet. The wag took a large 
pin from his waistcoat, and leaning forward drove it up to 
the head into the sergeant’s leg. A yell that froze the blood 
of all who heard it, that made the hair of the jury stand on 
end and almost caused the judge’s wig to fall off, ran 
through the court. ‘ By jove! it’s the wrong leg, and I’ve 
lost my money,” exclaimed the dismayed and conscience- 
stricken wag, quite regardless of the pain he had inflicted 
upon the sergeant. 


“See here, Georgie,” said a fond mamma to her little 
son, as they walked on the beach, “ what a lot of nice little 
round stones.” ‘ Yes,’’ grumbled Georgie, as he cast a 
searching glance around, “and not a blessed thing to throw 
em at!” 





